Routes to tour in Germany 

The German Fairy 
Tale Route 


German roads will get you 
there - even it nostalgia Is 
your destination. On your next 
visit why not call to mind those 
halcyon childhood days when 
your mother or father told you 
fairy tales, maybe German 
ones? The surroundings in 
which our great fairy tale 
writers lived or the scenes In 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 
background. 


On a tour from Hanau, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
where the Town Band 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel) played 
such dreadful music that It put 
even robbers to flight, you will 
enjoy the varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder. That was 
where Baron Munchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Route be your guide. 




1 Bremen . 

2 Bodenwerder, home of 
Munchhausen 

3 Hanau, birthplace of the 
Brothers Grimm 

4 Alsfeld 
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After eight long years, 
hope comes to Gulf 


Inin's position «r military weakness plus 
constant pressure cm both Inin and Iraq 
are two of the utitiik reasons why. for the 
first lime, it eeusctlrc seems » real pro- 
spect in the Guir war. in this article for 
the Bunn daily, Die Well, Lot liar Kidd 
looks at what lias hcen happening in the 
Gulf and why. Rtihl is a state secretary at 
the Itoiin Defence Ministry. 

T ile prospect of u ceasefire between 
Iran aiul Iraq may not amminl to a 
prospect of peace and an end to the 
Gulf War. 

Mm for the first lime siiiccfighiiiig be- 
gan. eight years ago in September, there 
is a possibility oi interrupting armed 
hostilities and establishing a transitional 
stale of allairs midway between war and 
peace in which inter nut tonal shipping in 
the Gulf need have no tear »*l being at- 
tacked bv cither side. 

Wiltt.'lll .!• »nl't . ■ i ■ ■ i ■ i . .1 . . ., . 

fire on the basis ot last year’s UN Secur- 
itv i > •lined resolution 5'ts would lav the 
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groundwork for a political pence settle- 
ment. Iran’s stated readiness to uncon- 
ditionally accept the UN resolution may 
be the result of obscure Persian politics 
nnd the domestic condition of revolu- 



nnstnclcs to pence. 

Hut for the time being the Iranian 
leaders have declared themselves agree- 
able to an armistice and to the United 
Nations paving the way for a peace set- 
tle mail. 

! This success is definitely due In pun 
to coiisinnt pressure on the belligerents 
for the past year by the permanent 
members or the UN Security Council 
and by other UN members. 

Hut the most telling and immediate 
reason for Iranian readiness Tor a ccuse-, 
fire will probably have, been been] Iran's 
military weakness nl the end of its se-! 
venth year at war! " , 

The military turning-point in the war 
was the failure of the Iranian offensive’ 
aimed at hiking Basra between Dcccm- 5 
her IVRfi and February 1VK7. 


Iran was (hen thrown on to the defen- 
sive on (he ground and no longer had 
the -strength to launch fresh large-scale 
attacks on the southern front. 

From then on Iraq had the military 
initiative. Iraqi air and missile raids hit 
Iran hard, especially its oil and energy 
production facilities. 

This weakness has been very much 
apparent since the setbacks on the 
ground from last April and the failure of 
Iranian raids on shipping in die Gulf. 

These raids may have caused damage 
but ihev took a heavy toll mi Iran ton - 
and tailed to sever the sea links ol Iraq. 
Kuwait and the othei ( iulf states. 

It has taken the shape ol a constant 
reduction in 1 1 anion military activities 
and a progressive exhaustion of re- 
serves and resources. 

Iranian regular troops and militias mi 
the 1 .2nu-krn land Irmii are admitted bv 

tli' ii -in-. Iii.-t M.nli- 

jqiitikci ls.ii.tuiij.liu, Id Iiuh. di-kluikd in 
both manpower and combat strength. 

They have hcen forced under Iraqi 
pressure t" withdraw .uni rcemisolul.iie 
at various local points along the front, 
with the result that all the Iranian bor- 
der areas taken in costly Iranian offen- 
sives over the past few years have been 
lost. 

In particular the loss of the Fao pen- 


S oviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov has 
long been a past master at portray- 
ing himself and his initiatives in a man- 
ner designed to achieve maximum me- 
dia and public relations effect. 

His latest proposuls, made to the Pol- 
ish parliament, and the statements by 
the political leaders of the seven War- 
saw Pact stales at the end of their War- 
saw summit meeting made headline 
news in East and West. 

As . un prcviqux occasions, they 
gained much more publicity than signals 
and calls made by Nato in recent 
months to Moscow’ and the East bloc in 
fc 1 " 1 l"l !*■-»*> ,'«1f 

. One must admit that the Warsaw 
proposals are not solely intended for 
public relations or propaganda effect; 
they also contain a certain amount or 
substance. 

Yet basically they cannot in any way 
he considered sensational. They are 
simply a reply by the Soviet Union and 
the entire Warsaw Pact to the ninny ap- 
peals made and initiatives launched by 
Nato. f . ... 

At their Brussels summit meeting last 
March the heads of statu and govern- 
ment of the Id blfllo niumber-cuu nines 
endorsed a. nine-page declaration on 
“^onvenlipnnl Arms Control: ,Thc W$y 
Alicnd." It outlined the, initial. position, 
the problems involved mid the objec- 
tives envisaged by the North Atlantic 
pact. ' 















111*1(1.1 Hi tile Mull <1 \l.ih. llle cnnqus'*t 
id idllvll, Hi iilllLl iiglum^ .Hid ,ll lilt 

cost of heavy losses, wav the most spec- 
l.itular Iranian military success, put 
paid to many of Tehran's military op- 
tions by depriving ii ol us operational 
base for an attack mi Hasra. 

All Iranian ofk-nsives have taken a 
heavy blood toll and. in the final analy- 
sis. all were brought to a halt by the 
deep-set Iraqi defence lines. 


More than just 
propaganda in 
Warsaw speech 

At the spring conference of Nato Def- 
ence Ministers, held in Brussels at the end 
of May, and Foreign Ministers, held in 
Madrid early in June, the West underlined 
its views on continuing with a comprehen- 
sive East-West dialogue and on disarma- 
ment arid arms control talks. 

At these talks and within the frnme- 
vyork of European Political Coopera- 
tion (involving die 12 European Com- 
munity countries, of which Ireland Is 
not a Nato member) several declar- 
ations have hcen ntride on the situation 
aiul the outlook for un imprpveijicnt in 
East-West ties In general. 

Some observers may liny e wondered 
whether the West was not indulging in 
too much of n good thing, ul least in 
terms of verbal uliilayi 
Nn to has clearly outlined its views oii 
the subject. It advocates following ratifi- 
cation of the INF Treaty cm .scrapping 
land-bascfd medium-range' missiles In 
Europe by rcnctiihg agreement without 
further delay on (i Start Treaty halving 
the number of .strategic missiles slack- 
piled by the two superpowers. 


(■ i r 1 1 >■ 'ii It, In. ikIi I i .ill l In ll i-i Vll-’i'llii'ilii' /■. ilmiv' i 

In ilw b'KM.v.ddc tuluiv li.m will 
1.11. V. iln. aU U i Kium.li fuilhei l.o g(. - 
scale offensives, as lias been home out 
by the Iranian withdrawal I'mm IraqL 
terrimry near llalabja. about 25 miles 
west ot the border in Kurdistan, .md 
from territory near Zuhaidai mi the 
southern front. 

These withdrawals under pressure 
were said in Tehran to be regroupings of 

Continued on page 3 


The West is also keen to reach agree- 
ment on the international elimination of 
chemical weapons. A balanced overull 
concept must also include a stable, ap- 
propriate balance of power in the con- 
vent ionul, non-nuclear sector, which 
must be given priority from the view- 
point of European members of the 
North Atlantic pact. 

“The conventional imbalance in Eu- 
rope continues to be at the centre nf 
worries about European security, 1 ' as 
tbe Nato summit communique put it ul 
the beginning of March. 

The communique also noted that 
“armed forces ought to serve the sole 
purpose of preventing war ami ensuring 
self-defence, and not that of aggression 
or political and military' intimidation.'' . 

The Western alliance also expressly 
pointed out that deterrence would, iri 
the foreseeable future, call for “an ap- 
propriate mixture of nuclear and con- 
ventional forces." 

; Against this background the West Can 
fairly assess some of the proposals made 
in Warsaw ad ;a positive response rb Na- 
to initiatives and viewpoints. ' 

The Soviet Unicvnhas, a ftitr fall, al- 
ready agreed in principle to the idea of 
an “asymmeirlcaf reduction" in the con- 
ventional sector, thus acknowledging 
the East's clear superiority in, say, tanks 
andTieldurtiljcry. , 

Bill that still leaves' □ long friuci ahead 
Continued bn bags 2 
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Shifting sands of big-power politics 
bring hope to war-weary Angola 

-SI good news mu nf Afr.o.. r... 



r F !,L ‘ firsl news mil of Africu fur 
. Jl * on B '‘me is that Hie war which has 
laid waste to Aitgolu, a country rich in 
oil. gold, diamonds nnd coffee, for 13 
years might come hi an end and dial 
Namibia, illegally occupied by South 
Africa for 22 years, might come a step 
nearer independence. 

Nngers must still he crossed in con- 
nection with the news that the four part- 
ies who negotiated in New York — Am- 
erica, Cuba, Angola and South Africa — 
have agreed in principle un a document 
mat lias yet In be approved by their re- 
spective governments. 

Hut there are grounds for hope. The 
document is headed Principles for a 
Peaceful Settlement in South-Western 
Africa. It contains. Tor the first time, 
proposals in writing fur a C uban with- 
drawal from Angola and a South Afri- 
can withdrawal from Namibia. 

A Soviet observer was also present at 
the talks, held on an inhospitable island 
m the port of New York. Two parties 
who were nol represented mid may yet 
make difficulties are the rebel leaders 
Jmms Savimbi of Unita and Sam Nujn- 
nia of Swapo. 

Was it really the first good news? 
Yes. for ages only bad news has conic 
out of Africa. The population of die 
sub-Sahara region is expected to more 
than double from 415 mililion in 19,55 
to H4U million in20l>5. 

Per capita food output is already 15 
per cent lower Ilian in 1970, whereas 
China and India arc mm 
iag. 

The population exodus from the 
countryside to urban slums is twice as 
fast in Africa as anywhere else in the 
world. Ely the turn of the century about 
42 per cent of Africa’s population wilt 
he urban. 

A further item of bad news is that 
roughly one in four e>r the world's 1 5 
million refugees arc in Africn. 

The war in Angola, a country twice 
the size or the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. is not a simple bush war. The la- 
test weapons arc in use. 

The Luanda government has over 
2.000 Soviet tanks, while Unita rebels 
fire US Stinger missiles at Soviet air- 
craft. They claim to have shot down 1 40 
enemy aircraft East year and captured 
50 tanks in recent months. , 

There have been 1,000 solemn - 
pledges over the past 13 years of war. i 
The South Africans swore never to i 
grunt Namibia independence as long as < 
the Cubans remained ip Angola, while i 
the Luanda government said the Cubans 
must not leave until peace had hecn res- « 
tored. 

Is this all no longer in hold gond? 
Can it be true? it can, for the simple * 
reason that the superpowers have had 
enough. t 

After 13 years both sides have rea- I 
lived that no-one can win, neither the t 
communist government in Angola, ml- v 
vised ami supplied by the Russians, nor v 
the demagogue ami guerrilla leader Dr 
Savimbi, backed by South Africa and i 
supported by the Amurieunx. t 

Hmh superpowers huve invested s 

heavily over the years without achieving v 

anything by way of results. No-one cun 
win, but no-one can lose either. ( 

Tile South Africans and their proicgd 7 

Dr Savimbi realise President Reagan’s Ji 
days arc numbered and that no mailer ti 


DIEffliZEIT 


who succeeds him they cannot expect 
tile next US President to he such u gen- 
erous and credulous patron. 

For sonic lime a Soviet policy change 
in Africa lias been in the making, with 
the emphasis on political solutions rath- 
er than on armed struggle. 

Moscow has even proposed security 
guarantees for the white minority in 
South Africn to relieve them of their 
anxiety. 

Lust hut not leust the Angolans, both 
the MPI.A left-wingers in Luanda and 
the Unita right-wingers led by Dr Sa- 
vimhl, have seen fur themselves how a 
once rich country has been senselessly 
laid waste, with urban areas growing in- 
creasingly dilapidated and the people 
sinking deeper into poverty. 

Nowhere in the world are there as 
many crippled children maimed hv 
mines as in Angola. 

I he Americans, in constant raptures 
ahum human rights and freedom, and 
the Russians, with their credo of univer- 
sul social Justice . have set their sights 
firmly on superpower interests and 
done all manner of mischief in the world 
by intervening in regional conflicts. 

in Vietnam the forests would not he 
defoliated and the ports not mined if the 
superpowers hud not inter reiicd. while 
the Angolans would surely long since 
called it quits and arrived at some com- 
promise or oilier if they had been left to 
their own devices. 

M llow did it come about," I asked Jo- 
nas Savimbi in Bonn, "that after the has- 
ty Portuguese withdrawal the three lib- 
eration movements whose leaders had 
for years jointly fought the colonial 


power did not slick together?" "We 
three - the MPI.A, Unita and Roberto 
Holden’s FNLA, which lias since been 
disbanded, agreed with the Portuguese 
in the 1975 independence agreement 
signed at Alvor to jointly rule the cotin- 
try." 

Although Unita was the strongest of 
the three groups it was, he says, uncere- 
moniously bundled out of power when 
the C ubans urrived in Angola. 

They urrived, he snys, suddenly and 
unbeknown to the Russians who, how- 
ever. promptly made use of the oppor- 
tunity. Now numbering over 50.000, 
they defend the government and ruin 
the country, with $1.50(1 a month being 
paid lor each Cuban soldier. 

Angola earns $2hn a year from its oil, 
ol which the Cubans are paid roughly 
Sl.M»n and the remainder goes to the 
Soviet Union for weapons. The country 
itself derives no benefit from its oil 
revenues. 

Apart from the C ubans Swapo, the 
anii-Souifi African Namibian resistance 
movement, has am | die Af- 

rican National Congress (ANC) 2,000 
men in Angola, while the GDR now has 
only MM advisers there. 

in civilian clothes l)i Savimbi makes 
a much less martial impressi,,n ihau in 
die usual photographs. Me is extremely 
well- versed poiniealh. moderate and 
pragmatic in Ills assessment ol the situa- 
liun, and hold but not visionary to the 
point uf wishful thinking in his expect- 
ations. 

1 here are few black statesmen to ri- 
sul hint, l ie speaks three European lan- 
guages. English. French and Portu- 
guese. fluently. He studied in Lisbon, 
was forced to go into exile by the Portu- 
guese secret police and look his PhD in 
Lausanne. 

It is easy to imagine him currying as 
much weight with President Reagan in 


Continued from page 1 

to a specific and fully verifiable agree- 
ment. 

In Nato the prevailing view is that the 
(wo sides ought soon to issue specific 
mandates for conventional arms reduc- 
tion talks. 

In the present circumstances repre- 
sentatives of most Nato suites feel there 
would he little point in and scant benefit 
to he derived from holding an all-Euro- 
pean summit conference or a confer- 
ence of the 33 CSCE stutes plus the Un- 
ited States and Canada. 

Thd third Helsinki review conference 
currently being held in Vienna is seen us 
a .suitable forum for talks between the 
23 (I ft Nato and seven Warsaw Pact) 
■stales. 

As long as the CSCE review confer- 
ence fails to reach a conclusion, parity 
because il is blocked on human rights, 
the outlook for progress soon on con- 
ventional arms control talks as planned 
will remain Mc»k. 

Initial plans for conventional arms re- 
duction have nlrcudy been drawn up. At 
the end of May the Bonn government 
.submitted its concept to other Nato 
member-countries for discussion. 

Jt provides for “common ceilings" 
(such as 14,000 main battle tanks, 
7,500 armoured patrol cars, 7,500 
Jieuvy field guns and gradual reduc- 
tions). 


Expert discussions within the Western 
alliance are now under way. Given the de- 
tailed problems and the MBFR troop cut 
talks in Vienna, which have been in prog- 
ress for nearly 1 5 years and have yet to ar- 
rive at a conclusion, there is a risk of the 
new round uf conventional arms reduction 
talks being hogged down in details. 

At Nato's political headquarters in 
Brussels and the pact's military headqu- 
arters, Shape, in Mons the aim conti- 
nues to be that of arriving at a convinc- 
ing overall concept for the Western alli- 
ance on the basis of the flexible re- 
sponse strategy. 

Ibis strategy dates hack to the 1967 
Hnrmcl Report, but the concept envi- 
saged must nlso bear subsequent trends 
in mind, not to mention requirements 
and challenges that lie ahead until and 
heyond the end of the century. 

This task will be a first major test of 
the mettle of Manfred Worncr in his 
new job as Nato .secret ary -general. 

Il will be for him to ensure that the 1 ft 
Nnio countries reach agreement on, for 
instance, such tricky issues as when and 
to what extent short-range nuclear wea- 
pons are to he modernised. 

■n^ t,r *' mc * K ‘' n B pnllcnec is required, 
the West for one must wait and see who 
will succeed Mr Reagan as US President. 
Moscow is hiding Us lime in this respect 
too. ^ 

thins- Peter Oil 

(bur Tiigi»spivgi:l. Berlin. IV July | 98 K] 
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the White House as he docs as a f ree 
dont fighter in Angola. 

At 54 he is by now probably ffo. j 0 
gest-serving freedom fighter i n 
world, having spent 15 years fightm, 
the Portuguese and 13 years waging Q 
civil war both sides Tight with no li 
barred. 

Forty per cent of the country is held 
e by Unita, he claims, proudly adding that 
1 this includes the entire infrastructure of 
t schools, a postal service, hospitals and 
stores of essential consumer goods that 
t arc rationed and not sold for money. 
Wages and salaries are not paid in 
Unitn country. Money is not legal ten- 
f der. 

in this strange and seemingly primitive 
1 communist environment Dr Savimbi hav 
set up as president of a government in cx- 
1 “"inlander of a ferocious 

oO.OOO-inan guerrilla army (his adver- 
sary. President dos Santos in Luanda has 
HIUJUO men under arms), he dreams of 

reconciliation and of a coalition govern- 
ment holding democratic elections anil 
introducing a free-mnrkct economy. 

Fm the time being this may seem 
wishful thinking, but the fact remnins 
that he ami his army exists and cannot 
simply be ignored in nn Angolan settle- 
ment; he is hound to be one of the key 
figures in any such settlement. 

The superpowers agreed on a dead- 
line at the Moscow summit. By 29 Sep- 
tember, they simply decreed, agreement 
must Ik- reached on pence treaty terms. 
Events have since gained momentum, 
and the four parties are likely to meet 

again in early August. 

The going will he toughest for South 
Africn, where local govern mem elec- 
tions are to be held on 26 October and 
President Botha is worried lest right- 
wing extremists accuse him of a Namib- 
ia sell-out and capitalise on this claim. 

'J ei lor once Swapo's i>nm Nujoma. 
an uncompromising leader the South 
Africans have for years dismissed as a 
root-nnd-hranch communist with whom 
they will have no dealings, has yielded 
ground. 

For the first lime ever he advocated 
in Washington a ceasefire and a democ- 
ratic solution, which would pave the 
way for independence. But as Nelson 
Mandela’s 70th birthday has iust shown, 
the South Africans are so inflexible and 
so hidebound by their anxiety neuroses 
that they are simply not in a position to 
make use of such opportunities as arise. 

Angola is such a complicated prob- 
lem, being linked to the no less compli- 
cated problem of Namibia, that itis/fte 
stuff of a dozen PhD theses. 

In theory, given the large cast and 
their nuisance potential, no solution is 
conceivable. In practice the general 
weariness of war lends wings to hope. 

The momentum of, history is aimed at 
peace, and in Africa everything is al- 
ways so totally different. As Dr Saving 
puls it; “Africa is how it is." 

Marion. Griifin Donhoff 

(DiaZelt, Hamburg, 22 July I WSJ 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

To jump or not to jump ? That’s one 
question around FDP leadership contest 


In this nrticle for the Frankfurter Atlge- 
meinc Zeltung, Fritz Ullrich Fack looks 
nt the tivo candid tiles standing for the 
clmi r imin s It i |i of the Free Democrats, 
Frau lrmgtird Adimt-.SchwueUor and 
Count Otto Litmhsdorff. The post is be- 
ing left Yticunl by the departure of Herr 
Martin Bnngcnutnn, the Economics 
Minister, to Brussels. 

T he Free Democrats have no real 
reason to feel dissatisfied with near- 
ly six years in coalition with the Chris- 
tian Democrats in Bonn. 

Between 19X3 and 19X7 they made 
gains in ail but one stale assembly elec- 
tion while i heir coalition allies just as 
regularly lost ground. And they im- 
proved their position in the general 
election in January 1987. 

So is there no real reason for litem to 
resign from the Bonn coalition? II the 
regular resurgence of debate within the 
party is any guide, the answer must be 
Yes. 

Peace and quiet have been restored to 
sonic extent now the tax reform package 
has been approved, after lengthy labour 
pains, but to quit or not to quit remains 
the question. 

Il is still very much on the agenda be- 
cause a new FDP leader is to he elected 
at the beginning of October ami the 
choice will to some extent decide the 
shape of things to coins' . 

Tile i .ili-liil.il- > C ■•mu • ttin | .mil's • 

ilorff and Frau Irmgard Adum-Schwacl- 
/er. are trying to play dossil this aspect 
nt die poll. I hev are said to differ little 
politically and to be equally hard-nosed 
on coalition commitments. 

In other words, both are resolved to 


wait and see how matters develop, polit- 
ically and psephologically (in terms of 
political majorities), by 1990, the next 
general election not being due until No- 
vember 1990. 

The truth is another, somewhat dif- 
ferent matter. Count Lanthsdorff may 
have made a number of apparently dra- 
matic statements about the Bonn coali- 
tion. saying the FDP's coalition align- 
ments could \sell change between now 
and the end ot the century. 

But in principle he supports the coali- 
tion with the Christian Democrats. It 
was he. alter all. who dealt the coalition 
svilh Helmut Schmidt's Social Democ- 
rats its death's blow in die autumn ol 
19X2. 

There is mi gelling away from this 
fact despite his at times vehement 
clashes with Bavarian Premier bran/ Jo- 
sef Strauss, the t’SU leader — especially 
as the clashes are regularly engineered 
by both sides. 

Frau Adam-Schwaelzer's views dif- 
fer. Last spring she more than once gave 
free rein in private discussions to hci 
criticism of the present I'DP leader. 
Economic Allairs Minister Mai tin 
Uangcniiinn. 

One accusation she levelled at him 
was the claim, made by the Hamburg 
newsweekly Der Spiegel, that he was 
playing footsie with the Christian Dem- 
ocrats. 

In legal and home affairs, on which 

ilu-i- .il-- ei'*'.smg dill' ivn« » ••! <<piiii<ui 

within the coalition, she hits come out in 
support ol party left-wingers Gerhart 
Baum and Burkhard Hirseh. 

She leels. lor instance, that the ban on 
demonstrators wearing protective 
clothing that constitutes a disguise, one 


of the few home affairs issues on which 
die Christian ami Free Democrats have 
come to terms, was a move the FDP 
would have done better nol to make. 

Closer scrutiny thus reveals that the 
candidates represent opposite wings of 
the parly. The future of the coalition 
(beyond 199U. thm is) will be decided 
first and foremost by election results 
and the permutations they make possi- 
ble. 

Hut they in turn will depend on the 
slate in which the coalition faces the vo- 
ters. and “posi-Hanyemaim" FIJI* policy 
will play a leading role in this connec- 
tion. 

Chancellor Koltl still lias wliul has 
been called a strategic majority in ilic 
Bundestag. In other words, the Free 
Democrats could only join forces with 
die Sl'l) il they were prepared to accept 
the Greens as partners in a 1 1 iree -corn- 
ered SPD-FDP-Grecn coalition. 

Thai may be out of the question, but 
the same cannot Ik said id M range- 
si Hindi ng plans that arc being discussed 
by some Free Democrats loi a possible 
preinninie withdrawal from the present 
coalition, which the FDP would niciels 
tolerate until the next general election. 

I'his is still a half-baked idea bum of 
certain disappointments and need not 
be overrated, but it has a signal effect 
nonetheless, although it is hard to im- 
agine llans-Dieirich Genscher for one 
approving an idea dial would cost Iran 
i It-.- 1 fiivign IJUk*. lie liw- beaded tn r 
many years. 

Yet Chancellor Kohl can only he sure 
of his strategic majority until November 
1990. Voters will then help to decide 
the further course of events. 

Recent opinion polls seem to suggest 


that (lie Christian Democrats Imve 
steadily lost ground while the Social 
Democrats, with a certain degree of 
find nation, have gained ground. 

This state of affairs could be entirely 
different in a year's time. Today's voters 
are much choosicr and prone to float 
than their predecessors. They increa- 
singly base their choice on the parlies' 
presumed or proven ability to arrive at 
plausible solutions to political prob- 
lems. 

Regular, reliable voters arc u slowly 
declining band, with surveys showing up 
to 40 per cent of voters base their sup- 
port on apparent merit or proven per- 
formance. 

This is the crux of the matter for the 
Koltl government. It has set itself two 
rail legislative orders by 1990, reforms 
of health insurance and the state pen- 
sion scheme. 

These tire issues dial would impose a 
heavy burden on even stabler coalitions. 

With Ci mill l.iiiiibsdorll' at (he FDP 
helm the coalition might conceivably 
agree to terms on both issues and see 
them through the Bundestag by 1990 
despite ihe 1-1) I’ independence he ton is 
at pains to stress. 

Frau Adam-Schwaei/cr in contrast 
would probably be keen to stymie the 
two reform projects in order to dem- 
onstrate die Christian Democrats' in- 
competence — ami there are many pos- 
sibilities of inconspicuous behind-the- 
scenes foot-dragging. 

That is why die FDI* leadership tote 
in October is so important. 

Count Lauibsdorlt. uluuxs assuming 
numerical strength nude it possible 
might, even (hough he is not die caste si 
man to get on with, reasonably be expect - 
ed lo stay pul with the present coalition. 

b vs ■ »uUI in contras) not being doing 
t-i.ui Atl.tm-'si.hw.iei/ei an iiiiustice in 
imply tfiai she might head fur fresh 
fields and pastures new should tile op- 
portunity arise. 

Fritz Ulhu h l ack 
(Frank fu rier Alkcnii-inc /citutiii 
fur LK-ulschliiiHl. 21 Jul> Iwssj 


Continued from page 1 

forces in new positions from which 
fresh attacks were lo be launched, but in 
reality they were setbacks, with Iran 
compelled by Inck of manpower and 
equipment to surrender terrain to the 
enemy. 

That has de facto fulfilled one of the 
terms of UN resolution 598: the with- 
drawal by both sides to their respective 
internationally acknowledged borders. 

Last spring Iraq uchicved its para- 
mount war objective of regaining lost 
territory nnd securing access to the 
Shun el-Arab and the Gulf. 


B undestag Speaker Philipp Jenninger 
says the growing public mistrust of 
politicians is a “serious threat to parlia- 
mentary democracy." 

He has raised a sensitive issue. But 
that alone is not enough. His warning 
avoids the real issue. It is nol enough to 
draw attention to opinion polls accord- 
ing to which 62 per cent of Germans 
questioned had "little" confidence in 
politicians. 

It is not enough to refer to a “credibil- 
ity crisis of parliamentarinnism." This 
definition is mistaken, and su is his en- 
tire approuch to the argument. 


It’s politicians, 
not politics, 
under attack 

Who docs he mean? Who is he ap- 
pealing to? Who is to blame? The politi- 
cians or. in the final analysis, the voters? 
This dithering sounds suspiciously like 
an excuse. 

When proposed increases in Hesse 


elsewhere. The process of purification 
increasingly seems to lake place in the 
media, with the politicians us the men 
and women who are to blame showing 
all the hallmarks of a strangely thick 
skin and a reluctance to.look facts in the 
face. 

They seem steadily less aware of what 
will nu longer hold water with voters 
(such as the aviation fuel lax exemption 
for private pilots) and what is simply out 
of proportion and. in a word, indecent. 

Examples are easily listed. Take the 
self-service mental ity of the Christian, 
Free and Social Democratic Hesse stnle 


Neither may yet have hecn consoli- 
dated, hut regaining border terrain is 
what counts first and foremost. 

ilinjPykt cfe^c ' 
difficulties, but an armistice can he con- 
cluded un the bu>is ol this borderline. 

A ceasefire between warring parties 
lias rcpeulcilly served as a substitute lor 
a fotmal peace agreement in the Middle 
East and elsewhere in Asitt over the past 
decades, making longs l and i tig interim 
settlements possible without political 
agreement on peace terms. 

This story -could be repeated by Iran 
mill Iraq in the Gulf. A dangerous hot- 
spot would nf all events have been cooled 
down if. after nearly eight years of fight- 
ing. one million Victims tiiul attacks on 
over 500 ships of pH kinds in |he Gulf, a 
ceasefire were io be agreed in o conflict 
of which the outcome is siill undecided.' 

LotharRiihl 

(DU- Welt. Dunn. 2 1 July I VH 8 ) 


His definition is wrong because neith- 
er the parliamentary system nor democ- 
racy in the Federal Republic are called 
in to qu csiiun., ^. .. t .. 

Botb enjorJTmi public -Support. Peo- 


“ Both enjoy^nmf public Support. Peo- 
ple mistrust not the system but the way 
in which politics is increasingly eon- 
ducted. They mistrust the politicians. 

The principle of representative parli- 
amentary democracy may be affected, 
hut only marginally, in that a majority of 
voters are loath to play the parliamen- 
tary game and switch sides, feeling that 
one party is as had ns (he other. 

Thai is why C’linneellor Kohl's Chris- 
tian Democrats are in the doldrums yet 
ihe Social Democrats still stand no real 
chance of a return tn power in the near 
future. 

Herr Jcnningcr’s approach to Eh6 ar- 
gument is also wrong in abstracting and 
depersonalising the problem ’ by referr- 
ing to n ‘‘threat" and to ti “credibility cri- 
sis" of German democracy. \ •'> • 1 • 1 


state assemblymen's salaries cantc un- 
der fire not one of the established politi- 
cal parties in Bonn was prepared to 
continent. None, from the CSU to the 
>SPD, would risk not having its back 
scratched by the others when the need 
arose. 

As long as Speaker Jenninger does 
•not appeal lo his fclImv-MPs, voicing 
mild reproof in the media rather limn lo 
the I louse, Itis warning is not worth one 
dicer, let alone two. 

True, mistakes and mishaps, affairs 
land scandals occur everywhere, sad to 
say. But the aim 4- and pride — of a ' 
democracy .with a free public nnd free. ■ 
Press is lo publicise and discuss scuu- 
dals. nol brush them under the carpet.. 

Airing grievances before an aston- 
ished public is always accompanied by 
such a breath of fresh air (hat the smell 
of scandal Is swiftly dispersed, 
i This mechanism works well and does 
us all a power of good. The problem lies ' 


assembly men who agreed for once on a 
disgraceful increase in salaries, hcnefiis 
and pension rights. 

Take the Ra<kn-VVurttemberg state 
assembly whlc^rwbu Id also like lo vote 
itself morfc money. Not in mention the 
fall-lime. Bundestag MR in Bonn earn- 
ing well over DM] 0,000 n month . 

Take the health service reform prop- 
osal to scrap Tuneral grants for the gen- 
eral public but to increase funeral 
grim is to the -next-of-kin of Bundestag 
MPs 16 twice the basic monthly salary, 
pr roughly DM 17,50(1. 

If there is n trend in the Federal Ret 
public that must be viewed holh anxious- 
ly nnd' without fCur or favour in the years 
ahead* beyond: pariy-polilioul border- 
lines and changes of government, then il 
is tl|c fuel that too many politicians have 
first thi?i; own Interests' in mind and then, 
jusLpossibly, those of their voters. 

1 . . i ' Jilrgen Offenbach ' 

- i (Sluiijarier Nach rich ten, 1 G July 198 B) 
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THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 

Loss of appeal among the young plus 
fears of old songs in a new future 

ic H PD is known lo ninny ns “old 

mntic". Some sny good old mimic zr ' ,ierc whcn - as in the case of F 

is not just because the party is cele- . SrflnrfllrtCrAllflFmrin^ S fcni, . er - > r ‘* l, ’ re ■» Parliament ft 

rig i(s 1 25 th anniversary this year w •!■«%««« ^ Irsl tunc and only , 1 'J years old. 


T he SPp is known lo ninny ns "old 
auntie . Some sny good old auniic. 
1 his is not just because the party is cele- 
brating its 1 25th anniversary this year, 

1 1 is also because the zesi and appi'til 
it had for young people during the ft Iks is 
gone. 

The image once conveyed through a 
picture of a dreamy and you ill-orientat- 
ed Willy Brandt playing a guitar belongs 
to the |)um. What the SPD lacks most of 
all Is young people. 

One of the party's more critical mem- 
bers. Wolfgang Michftl, reduced this 
problem in his hook to the formula ’‘loy- 
al to ihe stale and free from youth". 

The SPD’s ineiiibership has been de- 
creasing lor years. Only 165,000 of the 
*-Ni7 a f»(in members arc younger than 35. 
Once there were a quarter of u million. 

I his was announced by the party's 
former national business manager and 
chairman of Hie .southern Bavarian sec- 
tion of the SPI), Peter Gkitz, who has 
surprisingly decided to try his hand as 
lending candidate in the next state elec- 
tions in Bavaria. 

Cifot/. is also chairman of the media 
and youth policy commission of the 
SPI) executive council. 

He made sure that the party congress 
m Munster will be discussed a “leading 
■in it inn" on youth. 

His plan that the discussion on this 
subject should last a whole afternoon, 
however, was not accepted; Ihe whole 


urns* «t i-fnnr<u«B 

affair will he more or a brief "talk-show" 
e milled “Now youth — good old SPD". 

But Glolz is satisfied, since there arc 
signs of renewed nioevemeni by the 
young generation in Knit the SPDN 
youth organisation, the Jusos, and in the 
Scchcim Circle, a cciitre-richt parly 
grouping. 

Both the young Social Democrats, 
who come lo ihe Scchcim group with 
the intention of “resociulising" the 
young social i Ms, and the young social- 
ists proper really are young. 

I lie days of the professional 3D- to 
3 5 -year-old youngsters are gone. The 
three candidates for the [tost of nutiomil 
chair niiin or the young socialists were all 
about 2(1 years old. 

The election was won by 23-year-old 
Susi Miili heck, who joined the party at 
the age of 14. This might explain why 
she talks so maturely and professionally 
about politics, ceriainly with more ma- 
turity than many of her fellow female 
candidates. 

Maybe this is the only way a double 
dogmnstist — a Marxist and a feminist 
— cun talk. 

There are also younger MPs in Hie 
Scchcim group - you're a youngster 
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here when, as in the case of Florian 
Cicrstcr. you're in parliament fur the 
first time and only 39 years old. 

Gcrster says that the young people 
who come to the See lie ini group are 
■ normal and nice" hut "not yuppies", 
those individualistic juvenile push-nnd- 
■sliove individuals from the big cities. 

I he new “young Socinl Democrats" 
wnm more practical action and not jusi 
solidarity at seminars. 

They have already managed lo polit- 
ically “overturn" some of the sub-dis- 
tricts which were previously dominated 
by the Jusos, such as Wandshek in I lain- 
lutrg or whole districts such ns Rltinc- 
1 1 esse. 

During a meeting of the Scchcim 
group in the North Kliiiic- Westphalian 
regional office representatives from 
these two areas reported that people 
aged between 25 and 30 are again com- 
ing along lo young socialist meetings. 

One of the organisers of the Scchcim 
group referred to “islands which are 
getting larger’ . A very encouraging 
development for the group. 

What are Hie signs of this new trend? 
In the Main/ -Bingen area the young So- 
cial Democrats even ipicsijoncd the 
dogma of the parly leaders. They igno- 
red the quota ruling, which guarantee 
women a certain percentage of the par- 
ty's executive posts, alter the secretary 
•»f this area announced that the old SPD 
parly statutes apply. 

Ralf Kohl, the new Juso chairman in 
Hu\ disirici. said ■ We wain a pragma Hi. 
and open policy." They don't want lo 
'abandon themselves to awry ideolo- 
gies." 

Are the Jusos gradually dispensing 
with their exaggerated ideological com- 
mitment? 

Will those who want a "Social Dem- 
ocratic youth activities" soon assert 
their position? 

The group has issued its own bro- 
chure. 

The relationship between the SPD 
and young people is described as natu- 
rally difficult. 

This is not only due to the Green 
parties, the decision by the SPD-FDP 
coalition in the early Eighties to ap- 
prove deployment of Nnto nuclear mis- 
siles or the problems surrounding the 
Ncuc Heimal affair, but also lo the fact 
that the Jusos don’t offer enough activit- 
ies such as computer courses, history 
workshops, campaigns against toxic 
waste or friendly get-togethers. 

Most Juso activities, the brochure 
complains, consists of endless discus- 
•sions on political theory and strategic 
alliance policy. 

The group would like to . remove the 
constriction of n socialist ideological 
organism ion" and replace it by a “more 
hroadly-hased Social- Democratic youth 
organism ion." 

Youth work must Mart in schools and 
technical colleges and seek allies in con- 
servationist groups or in the interna- 
tmnal youth exchnngc, in Western F.u- 
rupe and Israel und in trips to Berlin. , 
lliix may sound easy, hut it would I 
reintroduce more action rullier than I 
w-ordx to Juso work. 

However, even these young Social : 
Democrats have adjusted to the orihog- 1 
rophy and writing style or the feminists 1 
(for example: “ That's something the au- 

ihor/au|horcss never realised”). 
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Even party chairman Jochen Voeri 
has recently been talking in the mascV 
line and feminine forms, explicit r u 
ferring to the party’s female and Li' 
friends in Munich. 

During the celebrations to mark its 
125lh anniversary the SPD enjoys sinc- 
"ig the old workers' and youth move- 
ment song Wann wir schreiten Sen as 
l ‘ Seil ( When we mnrch on side by side). 

: The party is worried, however, that it 

may be marching towards a new future 
. singing old songs and with an old party. 

. By way of consolation Peter Gluiz 
, pointed out that an analysis of election 
results showed that the SPD is again 
popular among the 25 to 35 vear-olds 
■ and is slightly ahead of rhe CDU anions 
the 1 8 lo 24 year-olds.- 
During the Juso eongress in Karls- 
ruhe Hie SPD’s national business ma- 
nager, Anke Fuchs, criticised the com- 
plete rejection of everything that is old. 

To he old also means to have tradi- 
tion.” she emphasised, “ft would he a bad 
l img if the old people, who have done 
their work m our society, are then aban- 
doned." 

The image of the “old SPD". however, 
refers to the “fossilised, immobile ami 
fuddy-duddy" nature of the party, unk 
fust incss of the Fifties. 

In his book Wolfgang Michal claimed 
that the SPD’s parly offices spread the 
char in of old hospitals and finance offices. 

Anke Fuchs disagreed, saying thru 
she is familiar with plenty of pleasant 
SPI.) offices, where “Social Democratic 
fervour prevails." 

"If the critic of the old auntie SI’D 
mean that we should offer young people 
u colourful and shimmering pot-pourri 
of activities to get them involved in poli- 
tics at all," she stressed, “then he oxer- 
estimates the tasks and possibilites of a 
political party and underestimates 
>■ •uuu people." 

Bundestag MP Hermann Scheor 
(born in 1944) extended this criticism 
of Michal’s criticism in an article for the 
monthly magazine A'eiit* Ccsellschafi 
Frankfurter Hefte. He polemically asks 
whether the future should belong to 
"play-actors". 

Nevertheless, .Scheer recognises the 
challenge. The SPD seems “old-fash- 
ioned because it is “not alternative am! 
hedonistic enough”. 

“In this respect", says Scheer, the book 
is a symptom of a Zeitgeist which the SPD 
has not yet really accepted. 

The “neo-Leftist Zeitgeist' in Michal's 
book, however, is not the "Zeitgeist of a 
New Left, but rathermore of the Neol/(w^ 
alism or Neocapitalism", which makes it 
more of a “right-wing" phenomenon. 

Scheer himself has nothing against 
symbols, gomes, fashion magazines, 
against “out Fit" or magazines such as 
Wiener or other “life-style magazines”. 

He warns, however that nothing is 
more transitional and transitory than life- 
styles, which are produced by the elec-’' ■ 
ironic media, the rapidly changing , and 
fashion-conscious music scene, , fashion 
designers and advertising agencies. 

Emphasis should be on political is- 
sues and the party’s orientation towards 
solidarity. 

Nevertheless, it should approach is- 
sues with a "more modern, more Im- 
aginative and more creative" style. 

Both Mlchal’s book and its rejection 
the criticism of it by Fuchs and Scheer 
reveal the relative helplessness of ail old 
party in view of the apolitical young 
generation^ ' ' , ' . . 

At the moment there is nothing re- , 
sembling the old emotions and .fighting 
spirit of the extraparliamentary opposi- 

lion |wen.y years ago. . Ht i„ m Herle 

: (Frankfurter AllgcmcIncZcitung 

• ■ filr. Deu Highland, 21 July I.9B8J 
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I ETHNIC-GERMAN MIGRANTS FROM EAST 

Authorities caught on the 
hop as floodgates open 


A family of five ethnic Germnns lauds 
in Frankfurt am Main on n flight 
from Moscow. Their forebears were 
Germans recruited from Hesse by Cath- 
erine the Great to colonise the Volga 
220 years ago. 

They have spent the past 30 years in 
Kazakhstan. Stalin having sent Hie Vol- 
ga Germans to Siberia in 1941. 

The family have now returned lo 
I le.sse. the land or their fathers. 

They spent years in the exit permit 
application pipeline. For the past two 
years the Kremlin lias been more gener- 
ous in approving exit applications by 
ethnic Germans. But they have been un- 
veiling for a good week. 

What happens next? Volunteers look 
after them, meeting their immediate 
needs. Then the inevitable bureaucratic 
rat run begins. 

They are registered in an refugee 
camp, referred to the next camp aiul re- 
settled in temporary accommodation in 
tile place they want to settle, which al- 
ready has a community of ethnic Ger- 
mans from Russia. 

It all takes time, far too long. Bui pa- 
tience is one of their virtues, and just as 
well too! 

The Federal and Land governments 
and local authorities have been bowled 
over by the latest influx of ethnic Ger- 
man migrants from Hie East Bine. 

Lust year 86.000 of them arrived, 
twice as many ns in 1‘iSfi. In the first 
five m.'inh- "i iln »li. • m.i, i , ■! - 

lowed by a fiirther (iii.Odli-plus. This 
year's total looks like topping 1 50,000. 

Since lv5o cihme German migrants 
troin hast Bloc countries have num- 
bered 1.4 million, but 3.5 million Ger- 
mans still live in Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe. 

We don't know how ninny of them Mill 
want lo migrate to the West. The Red 
Cross has the names of about 2Mfl.Dtl0 
would-be migrants, but the true number 
is probably very much larger. 

Politicians regularly stress that Ger- 
mans who want to settle in the Fedcrnl 
Republic are entitled — and must be al- 
lowed — to do so. 

They say so at gatherings of organis- 
ations representing ethnic German refu- 
gees from Eastern Europe and on visits 
to Warsaw. Bucharest or Moscow. 

Until 1986 the Polish. Rumnnian and 
Soviet governments were accused of vi- 
olating basic human rights by working 
lo rule, or simply rejecting exit permit 
applications. 

The floodgates have now heen open- 

failed lo follow the fine words. 

Funds arc in short supply due in the 
burden of high unemployment and 
heavy .social security outlay. The 
DM 25m urgently needed to look after 
migrants and provide them with decent 
accommodation is not available. 

Yet the Bonn coalition lias seen fit to 
exempt uhougl 7,000 well-heeled priv- 
ate pilots front aircraft fuel tax totalling 
— surprise, surprise! — DM2Sm n yeiir. 

Bonn hus been well uwnre qf the 
hardship migrants undergo since ilia 
CDU/CSU parliamentary party hearing 
on 27 April. Chancellor Kohl dealt with 
the subject in his 19 May discussions 
with the Prime Ministers of the Lander. 

Twice, on 1 1 May and 8 June, the 
Federal Cabinet has looked into the is- 


sue. To what effect? Fine words, if the 
minutes of the 8 June Cabinet meeting 
arc any guide: 

"Wc forget all loo readily that the mi- 
grants arc Germans who have suffered 
for longer than all of us from the conse- 
quences of the Second Wurld War. 

“It might to be a mutter of course for 
us all to help (hem to find their henrings 
in this country and in our society ns fast 
ns possible. 

“ The Federal and Land governments 
and local authorities can do no more 
than provide a framework. The same 
goes for the Churches and similar orga- 
nisations." 

The first two paragraphs contain 
mere truisms. The third is a disclaimer 
of responsibility. The Federal and Land 
governments and local authorities are 
not only in a position lo provide the 
framework for integration; they are duly 
hound to do so. 

To be specific, they must make more 
cash available, they must hire more staff 
at refugee camps, they must arrange for 
more language and vocational training 
courses and luiild urgently needed 
homes for migrants and their tainilies. 

Bonn coalition politicians must now 
be taken at the word. But who by? Not 
by (he general public, that's for sure. 

With over two million Germnns out 
of work niiiny see them as unwelcome 
joh rivals und, sad to say, treat them as 
undesirable aliens. 

Ilii i •! r.iinv.ii ii iii . i •.•]>! ■ niiin' -.ill 

nic German pnsl-wur refugees from 
Eastern Europe and the tornier German 
Eastern territories ought in he the 
watchdogs who make sure the migrants 
get a fair deal. 

In certain sectors their volunteers 
give exemplary service in lending assist- 
ance. But leading officials of ihesc orga- 
nisations prefer to discuss world affairs 


EheinischerMerkur 


and Germany in its 1937 borders rather 
than to stand up and fight for the rights 
of new arrivals. 

The refugees' associations arc subsi- 
dised by Bonn and reluctant to bite the 
hand that feeds them, it is less trouble 
organising the next national conference 
than to snap at the heels of politicians 
responsible for the migrants* welfare 
until such time ns they show signs of ac- 
tion mid not just fine words. 

Article Lqw, the J94JJ 

In cortMitutfotCgiinrariftW ethnic Ger- 
man migrants from E ns tern and South- 
Eastern Europe German citizenship. 

The Federal Administrative Court 
has. moreover, ruled that in view of the 
“ongoing pressure of expulsion” today's 
migrants tire entitled to equal status 
with ethnic Germnns expelled from 
Eastern Europe in 1945 nttd after. 

The Federal Expellees Act specifics 
' that an ethnic German is suihc'onc who 
“has committed himself to his Gbrman 
nationality in his country of origin sub- 
ject to confirmation by criteria such as 
ancestry, language, education and cultu- 
ral background;" 

As a rule ethnic Germans from Rus- 
sia. Hungary or Rumania havc .no diffi- 
culty in proving this point. They have 
been allowed, with brief interruptions. 



Patience Is a virtue. And necessary. Migrants from Poland at camp In 
Germany. (I'hnM-. Jiu-r^vn Vuikiiniim) 


lo keep up their German lunguage and 
traditions. 

This cannot he said of migrants from 
Upper Silesia, where the Polish author- 
ities used the same methods us the Ger- 
mans in World War II, luit in reverse, as 
it were. 

Speaking German was prohibited. 
For fear of being denouneed to the :i»i- 
lluuities ami punished must ethnic Ger- 
man families there didn't even dure to 
speak German in their own homes after 
the war. 

Many had yet to learn Polish, which 
wasn't easy. They were forced to adopt 
Polish surnames. They forfeited their 
ethnic identity. Which is why younger 
in i era nis often no longer speak German. 

■\i ili ..- ii . iUkii . iI eailieriue >»l Upper 
Silesians In Essen a few weeks ago more 
Polish seemed to he spoken than Ger- 
man. 

After ratifying the Warsaw Treaty the 
Polish government agreed, in a note, to 
grant exit permits to people who were 
"undispmably ethnic Germans." 

But how was this status to he proved 
after three decades of forcible use of 
nothing but Polish? Applicants who 
spoke little or no German were at the 
mercy of the Polish authorities. 

Yet many bona fide Poles cun pruve 
they are of German extraction. Poles 
who live nenr the German border sel- 
dom need lo dig deep to unearth Ger- 
man ancestors. 

For several years the Polish authorit- 
ies have heen more generous in allowing 
people to visit the West, but they arc 
most reluctant to issue exit visas for mi- 
grants. 

Officially Poland no longer has an 
ethnic German minority. Unofficially 
their hard work and know-how are ad- 
mitted to be indispensable, especially in 
the industrial areas of Upper Silesia. 

That is why 80 per cent of ethnic Ger- 
man migrants from Poland arrive with 
only a tourist visa, and. many leave 
members of their families behind them. 

That will inevitably lead to further 
applications for members of the family 
to join them in the West in the years in 
corhe. ..... 

Upper Silesians of German extrac- 
tion now hold high-ranking admiitlsira- 
1 live,.' commercial . nn<l industrial jobs. 
They arc leading government' officials 
and members of the clergy. 

Many a Polish politician, diplomat 
and clergyman would be entitled to 
: German citizenship if he were not to re- 
turn from a visit to l he West. 

The next question is, perhaps, ;iiow 
long migrants from Poland must conti- 
nue to be classified as ethnic Germans. . 


There is no need to ask whether they 
would stay in Poland if they were grant- 
ed minority rights ntid allowed to speak 
German anil cultivate German tradi- 
tions. The answer is alnioM certainly no. 

Poland’s economic .straits are the 
main reason why many decide lo take 
advantage of the offer of a fresh start in 
the Federal Republic. 

They ean hardly be blamed, and m 
view' ol the population decline ill the 
Federal Republic we Maud to benefit 
too. 

Nearly four mil of 111 migrants are 
under 25 and a further 37 per cent are 
aged between 25 and 45. 

If the Bunn govern mem abides by it*, 
political intent unis there seems sure to 
he ;m influx *>t migrant*. for m.m\ vc-ir*. 
in come, anil tills Is a trend politicians 
must accordingly lake into account. 

Structural integration measures have 
proved their worth, but they are no 
longer sufficient in quantity. 

Migrants' children mustn’t be put in 
ordinary school classes and left to their 
own devices because they simply don't 
speak enough German and there isn't 
enough money to set lip special classes 
w ith extra German lessons. 

They are likely to end up being illiter- 
ate in both languages. 

German language courses for adults 
have been extended from 8 to 1(1 
months (which is still not enough), but 
{he Federal Labour Office can no longer 
afford to meet the demand. 

The same is true of special vocational 
training measures without which mi- 
grants of working age are doomed lo 
join the ranks of the unemployed. 

Cities and local authorities in con- 
urbations arc no longer in a position to 
house the growing numbers of migrants. 
That is why they are occasionally treat- 
ed like undesirable applicants for politi- 
cal asylum. 

They are housed unsatisfactorily in’ 
halls and containers, as Bavarian lnteri-' 
or Minister August Lang noted id u re- 
cent letter to Federal Housing Minister 
Oscar Schneider. 

Herr Lang has called on the Federal 
government lo grant Bavaria an annual 
DM60m to. bujld homes for migrants. 

: Bonh used to allocate grants for this 
purpose but notv their numbers arc so 
rapidly increasing it has decided discre- 
• lion is |he belter pari of vnlohr. , 

; But fine words by the Federal Cnbin- 
| ct are not going to pul a roof over the 
I heads Of any of the people in quesilou. 

’ ’ .!■“•. ■ ; FkatiiKusch 

I (Rhoiniichcr Mcrkur/Cbrirl uml Well, 

! • - • ..... . Uonn, I July I9H8). 
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THE TRADE UNIONS 


Membership and 
influence 
on the wane 

T n the curly 1970s many luxiks and nrli- 
-i-cles reflected a widespread fear that the 
l ederaj Republic of Germany and other 
industrialised countries were destined to 
income trade-union duminated. 

Employers saw the overwhelming pow- 
er of well-organised labour as tlic wriline 
on the wall. 

Bull 5 years Inter, so much has changed 
that many wonder whether the trade un- 
inns arc even in a position to countcrhal- 
nnce the power of management. 

There can l*c no ruling out the pnssiliil- 
,J f *wdc union power shrinking to l/S 
proportions mice the single inter mil mar- 
ket hits united the European Community. 

Only alhiut 15 percent of l JS workers 
are union meinlvrs. Membership hits al- 
ntost halved over the past 30 years ties pile 
■ l bigmcrcase in die number of jobs. 

Stiuclural change in industry and the 
trend toward a service-oriented society 
has broken the luck of trade union power 
in the United Stales. 

As in West ein Europe, unions concen- 
trated on mass industries such as steel, 
motors, engineering, mining ami clothing. ’ 

All are industries dial have been hartl- 
eM-Int by mechanisation and automation, 
l et hut half die unions' membership is 
'•till recruited from them. 

I lie unions have more or less failed in 
gam a toehold in the service trades dial 
now account for three hill of four jobs in 
file 1 ruled .Stales 

I he decline nt US unions lias been 
quickened by their political hilling in the 
I‘IX4 Presidential election. 

I he unions wanted to stop the re-clec- 
jinn i.f President Reagan ami hacked the 
Democratic. Walter Mondale. financially 
and organisationally. 

This commitment proved a disaster. 
President Reagan was backed by an esti- 
mated 4tJ per cent of union members. 

In Western Euro|H.\ British and French 
unions have lost members bv the million. 

In France four out of five working people 
are no longer members. 

In Britain membership is still over twice 
as high, with over 45 per rent of labour or- 
ganised, but the influence of a movement 
fragmented into 4ni»-odd unions has suf- 
fered serious setbacks. 

Ciewerkschafdkhe Maiuitshefte, n trade 
union monthly published by the DOB, 
Germany's trade union confederation. 


comments reproachfully on this: “The 
third industrial revolution, accompanied 
by far-reaching structural change in world 
trade, forms of production and lalmur or- 
ganisation and massive nco-conscrvative 
at tacks and in (erven lion by governments 
and employers have plunged the trade un- 
ion movements in France, Italy, Great Bri- 
tain and the United States into serious dif- 
ficulties and even brought them to the 
hnnk of insignificance. 

” 1 * l,s f ,as taken only a few years, hut the 
unions have been equally to blame: polit- 
ically, prugrumniuiicnlly and organism ion- 
ally." 

What, then, nhout the German trade un- 
ions.* The official figures convcv an im- 
pression of health and efficiency. Hut they 
lire misleading. 

There may not yet have been any .seri- 
ous decline in union membership in Ger- 
many, bul the figures invariably include 
jKnsioners. 

At least 1.2 million of the 7.7 million 
people in membership of trade unions af- 
filiated to the IK IB have reached retire- 
ment age. 

Besides, sociologically speaking Ger- 
man unions are still 35 years behind the 
tunes on general social trends. 

I he DOB has now taken to making no 
.secret of this Mute of affairs. It has no 
choice but to stop posing as being strong 
Jiiid Mari recruiting more white-collar 
members. 

lo do so it must dcmonsiratc greater 
intelligence in its rhetoric and greater 
openness within the unions, convey less of 
a closed-shop impression and improve its 
newspapers and muga/rncs in ||, C tt;i y the 
SPD has succeeded in revamping its iiuliij- 
cal weekly. I uneiirt.v 

lire average membership structure n| 
the 17 DGB-affilitited industrial unions is 
said m a recently puhlishcu ‘survey to 
roughly correspond to employment pal- 
(eriis in ab« nit I'J.stJ. 

Much ground remains m be made good 
m recruiting new white-collar and women 
mcinhers, also under- 25s. 

In Munich, to name a particularly strik- 
ing example of the trend. A3 per cent of 
[lie labour force are salary-earners, yet 011 - 

- P cr ccni °f them arc memhers of a 
trade uniun. 

The DGB partly attributes this trend to 
allegedly widespread fear of "reprisals ' or 
career disadvantages. 

Hus fear may be widespread in the Un- 
ited States. hut in Germnny it is largely off- 
set by legal provisions. German workers 
are amply protected against arbitrary dis- 
missal or other management caprices. 

^et it would be alarming if the balance 
of power no longer existed in wage rounds. 

It is up to white-collar and salaried staffs 
to help redress the balance. • 

Peter Diehl- Thiele 

(SiiiMs'iiischc Zvitimg. Munich, UJulv I'jsxj 


Movement forces own official 
to resign in bid to sell firm 


S is yenrs after allegations of bribery 
and corruption made by the Ham- 
burg news weekly Der Spiejtel shook the 
trade union-owned housing corporation 
Ncue Hciimii to its foundations, the 
scandal continues to take its loll. 

The latest “victim" is Christian Dem- 
ocrat mid senior trade union official 
Gustav Fehrenhaeh. who has been ob- 
liged to step down as chairman of the 
supervisory board of Volksfiirsorge, the 
trade union-owned insurance company. 

The growing burden of finuiicin! pres- 
sure on the trade union movement has, 
if anything, tended to make the reasons 
for management reshuffles of this kind 
even less comprehensible to rank-and- 
file union members. 

On mistaken grounds of solidarity 
many a controversial union leader lias 
been allowed to keep his job for as long 
11 s possible. 

At one stage Neue lleimni wits even 
Mild for a while to a Berlin properly 
speculator to see if he could gel it off the 
rocks. 

Now what is left of the trade union- 
owned enterprises is on the brink of col- 
lapse even successful union leaders with 
spotless reputations are having to quit. 

Gustav I elirenhacli, DGH deputy 
Miuiriiinii. lias been asked 10 step down 
as supei visury board chairman at 
Volksfiirsorge to make the insurance 
company more at tractive for potential 
buyers. 

Fehrenhaeh may be a Christian Dem- 
ocrat hut he is held in high repute 
throughout the trade union movement. 

Me is liked and 1 expected Im his M uml 
agains! CDU Labour Minister Norberl 
Blum on strike legislation amendments, 
lor his personal modesty and for his un- 
compromising attitude toward the other 
side of industry, management. 

As supervisory hoard chairman he 
held a casting vote and decided lie 
would not. come what may. use it 
against the staff of the company. 

That was not to ihe liking of potential 
buyers the trade unions urgently need to 
find for the insurance company, which 
has a market value of nearly DM3bn. 

The aim of the reshuffle is to make 
the staff accept poorer wage and co-de- 
termination terms to make Volksfiir- 
sorge a more attractive selling proposi- 
tion. 

"Gust I" Fchrenhach's successor is So- 
cial Democrat Hans Matthofcr, board 
chairman of the trade union holding 
company BGAG. 


Herr Matthofer, a former SPD trea- 
surer und Finance Minister under Hel 
mut Schmidt, was hired to head the 
trade union holding company early last 

His nssignment. on behalf of the lead- 
ing DGB unions IG Metall, OTV and IG 
Ban, was to sell off the hard-hit trade 
union-owned stake in industry. 

Volksfiirsorge managing director 
Werner Schulz was sacked a week earli- 
er. He had been hired to streamline the 
cumpnny and make it mure competitive 
and profitable and easier to sell. 

He succeeded, while maintaining spe- 
cial privileges for the staff, and prompt- 
ly had logo. 1 

No line event, no matter how serious 
flic industrial dispute, has shaken the 
Gorman trade union movement snhatllv 
since the war as the Neue I leiniat affair.' 

What really hurt the unions was nm 
the threat of bankruptcy if the eompanv 
collapsed entirely; it was the devastating 
effect the affair had on the con fide ace in 
the unions felt by rank-and-file mem- 
bers. 

In February 19X2 Dcr .S>»/V iv / pub- 
lished a cover story claiming that Neue 
Heimat's Albert Victor, boss of the lar- 
gest housing corpora tie in in Europe, 
was guilty of improper business uetiiif- 
iev 

One allegation, which hit the unions 
and public opinion like a bombshell, 
was that Victor’s property speculation 
at home and abroad had cost Neue I lei- 
mai a fortune. 

, Another, arguably worse, was that lie 
had indirectly pocketed illicit proceeds. 
The DGB found itself saddled with the 
scandal. 

Alois Pfeiffer, who was due to take 
over frum Hcinz-Oskar Vetter as DGB 
chairman, stood down in July 1982 ac- 
cused of property dealing. 

Ernst Breit and Gustav Fehrenhaeh 
of the Postal Workers’ Union bit the 
bullet and look over as chairman and 
deputy chairman of the DGB. 

A similar fate befell Dielhcr Hoff- 
mann, board chairman of the trade un- 
ion-owned BfG bank in Frankfurt. He 
agreed to take over at the helm of Neue 
Heimat in Hamburg without realising 
the full extent of the company's disas- 
trous condition. 

Walter Hesselbach, who had ma- 
naged the trade union-owned group of 
companies superbly for years, retired in 
March 1985, his reputation virtually 
Continued on page 7 
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DAV-Veriagihaus Darmstadt 


Who manufactures whal? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy (o use. just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products. Including 9.000 Bade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer s or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1.400 pages A4. indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM 107 cif abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



DAV»Verlagshaus 

Postfach 11 04,52 • 

D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (0 61 51) 3 91-0 
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BUSINESS 


Nixdorf computers think about savage 
cuts as profits go into decline 


N ixdorf, the computer company, is 
going through a rough patch: prof- 
its are stagnating und shareholders arc 
unhappy; costs arc rising; and, for the 
first finie. problems arc bobbing up in 
the marketplace. 

There is talk about a freeze on hiring 
and of drastic cost cutting. Some adver- 
tising programmes have been chopped. 

If that weren't enough, the smell of 
scandal is in the air; several executives 
were dismissed without notice curlier 
this year for accepting bribes. 

Other firms in the industry meticu- 
lously keep track of Nixdorrs problems, 
deriving some pleasure from them. 

A firm which lias always been praised 
for its achievements inevitably becomes 
the centre of attention when it makes 
even tile slightest slip-up. 

For over Ihrce decades the public lias 
been almost spellbound by the com- 
pany's remarkable success. 

Its founder, Heinz Nixdorf, pieced 
together his first computer ns a student 
in the early 50s before founding his “La- 
boratory for Impulse Technology" 011 I 
I uly, 1952. 

l ie had virtually nit money, but ihc 
Riiul of courage and unshakable optim- 
ism which characterises a true entrepe- 
neur. 

Nixdorf didn't need a degree to 
achieve success, even though lie lived in 
a society xvliieh rales written qualific- 
ations so highly. 

lie nl>'i >l ov tn i.i.. . 1 . . 111,1 in.. 

fact that he died of a heart attack just 
user two years ago at the Haunter l air 
amidst ins clients and staff is no coin- 
cidence. 

Right from the start Nixdorf realised 
the incredible dynamic potential of data 
processing: the rapid technological 
changes, the resultant pressure on firms 
to think along new lines, and the intens- 
ity of competition in this young branch 
of industry. 

This explains why he wanted to de- 
velop tailor-made product solutions for 
his clientele rather than highly impres- 


Contlnued from page 6 

unharmed. His successor at the helm of 
the trade union holding company, Al- 
b>ns Lnppns, was not so lucky. He will 
S" down in history ns the man who sold 
Neue Heimat to n Berlin baker, Horst 
•Schicsser, for DM1. 

Neue Hcimut'.s creditors were not 
prepared to accept this hare-brained 
sche me^Emst Brei t und Alfqns Lappas 
were wTcIt toWimeic ~ Tor 1 'DM f 
— in November 1986. 

By mid- 1 98(i the Neue Heimat affair 
assumed political proportions when 
Herr Lappas refused 10 answer ques- 
tions put by a parliamentary committee 
and was imprisoned for contempt. 

IG Mela! Is Franz Sicinkiihlcr insist- 
ed that l.tippns had 10 go. The DGB ap- 
pointed Hein/ Sippel to wind up the ail- 
ing housing corporation. Sippel did a 
splendid job of revamping the lles- 
siscltel. a tide shank in |he early ■ 1 980s. 

At the beginning of 1987 Huns 
Miilthofcr took over from A I Tons Lap- 
pas, who had earned an unenviable rep- 
utation us a trade union man earning a 
chief executive's salary id DMfiil.Ofltl a. 
month. Thomas Spicke? 

' (LuKvkur NiichriL-tiieu. 7 Juts 1 
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sivc technology. His target market were 
the countless small and medium-sized 
firms, which Nixdorf felt would some 
day be fascinated by the absolutely in- 
exhaustible opportunities provided by 
computers. 

Nixdorf was thus able gradually to 
become tin nil-round entrepreneur, who 
entered for all tltc data processing prob- 
lems of his clients. 

At Nixdorf the salesmen and not the 
engineers set the tone. A distribution 
network was ambitiously set up at home 
and abroad. Attempts by the company 
lo gain n foothold in banking showed 
that it didn't want to become totally de- 
pendent on small and medium-si/.ed 
firms. 

This strategy made Nixdorf more suc- 
cessful than many of its rivals. 

Twenty years ago the company em- 
ployed A(H1 people and recorded a turn- 
over of DM50m. Today the uirinivci fi- 
gure is over DM5hn am! 3tl.iHM) em- 
ployees are on die company's world- 
wide payroll. 

At a time when many firms have been 
forced 10 reduce the 11 limber of jobs 


Nixdnrr always managed to create new 
ones — 4,000 in 1987 alone. 

Considerable cunning helped solve 
the financing problems which arose due 
to Ihe rapid growth in the computer in- 
dustry. 

The Deutsche Bank played a decisive 
role in persuading Nixdorf to introduce 
a stock exchange quotation. 

Since then Nixdorf has made -every 
effort to improve the firm's reputation 
for the shareholders, spending n great 
deal of money on public relations and 
advertising. So its bad press comes at an 
inconvenient time. 

'[’he company's slock exchange repu- 
tation has suffered, and the a mbit ions 
plans to obtain cheaper funds there will 
prohubly have to be shelved for the lime 
being. 

The priec of a Nixdorf preference 
share has fallen from n peak level of 
DM87 1 one year ago 10 DM446. 

The company's strong points have 
suddenly become its weak points. Tile 
apparently incxhau.siihlc market poten- 
tial of tile small and medium-sized lirms 
is not so inexhaustible alter till. 

Rival companies are moving iniu this 
market fast. As a general supplier Nix- 
dorf lias 10 supply a lot of things to a hit 
of people. This means keeping plenty of 
slocks and increases easts. 

Many of Nixdorl's products arc no 


longer marked by the latest technology. 
The fact that Nixdorf docs not produce 
electronic components itself can be an 
advantage, bul only on a buyer’s market. 
This is currently not the case. 

There is a scarcity of chips the world 
over. Finally, having one's own distribu- 
tion network becomes less attractive if 
there is a disproportionately high in- 
crease in the costs. 

Some of these weaknesses were al- 
ready criticised in the past. Criticism 
centred on organisational inadequacies. 

The organisational structure simply 
failed In keep pace with rapid growth. 

Heinz Nixdorf is reputed to have said 
that "administration is superfluous and 
only costs money". 

The low opinion of (he company’s 
founder for nny thing connected with or- 
ganisation still exists to a certain extent 
today. 

Critics feel there is luck of sv clear-cut 
demarcation of respnnsibililes. The 
bribery a Bair back in Pulmiury also 
showed that there is an apparent lack of 
controlling mechanisms. This embar- 
rassing affair was not the first of its 
kind. 

Nixdorf is going through a difficult 
phase. To talk about a crisis would be 
overreacting. 

The order hnuks are still full and the 
company is still making more profit 
than many oilier firms in this branch. 

Its international standing still seems 
unaffected, even though a Tew scratches 
arc discernible. 

Which just goes to slims that even the 
best image loses its gloss over tunc. 

Axel Sehmvhus 

ll Mill Incur -\llu%'iiirnu- / 1:1111111: 
llll luntvclll.lllll. I'< J'lK P»S.N J 
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like clumsy elephants, too slow to 
resend and to adjust tu change. 

Ihe mu niilic coiiiniiiniiy and econ- 
omic experts praised the slogan 'Small 
is beautiful", claiming that the future hc- 
lung.s 10 ihe more flexible smaller firms. 
They they would conic up with new 
ideas, strategics mid products. 

Bui what is happening today? One 
jumbo merger follows another; com- 
pany groups gobble each other up. and 
takeover bids are almost permanently 
on the agenda. 

The prnspecl of a large European in- 
ternal market has whetted the appetite 
of financially powerful groups 10 piece 
together mighty conglomerates. 

The opening up of the horders and 
markets is forcing smaller firms into the 
wailing arms or the business jugger- 
nauts. 

Those who don't seek protection vo- 
luntarily are asked lo do so, if necessary 
by overzcalous politicians. 

A classic ease: the Bonn government 
is urging Daimler-Benz to take over the 
Munich-based ■ qerospace company, 
^MBB. ’ over Hie 

firms AEG (electrical goods), MTU (an 
engine manufacturer) and Dornicr (aer- 
ospace). 

This, the government maintains, 
would serve the interests of the essential 
reorganisation of the German aerospace 
industry. 

Bul in this field there's no real need 
for this kind of reorganisation. 

If Daimler buys its way into MBB 
Germany's most powerful industrial 
group in terms of turnover would not 
only become the doininiinli German 
arms producer, hut also* the country's 
dominant aircraft construction com- 
pany. 1 ■ 

But whai about the maxims of 1 the 
West German economic system: market 
forces, competition and equal oppnrlu- 


Case of MBB, 
Daimler-Benz 
highlights trend 

niiics? The case is so spectacular be- 
cause the force behind it is not a capital- 
istic urge for expansion or lust for pow- 
er, but a government which otherwise 
never slops praising the merits of the 
market economy. 

Daimler-Benz docs not want to in- 
crease its empire at all costs. The incen- 
tive to do so is being provided by the 
Bonn government in the form of gov- 
ernment orders worth billions of marks 
(such ns the Eurofightcr) and the finan- 
cial guarantee to take over future losses 
and the future risks associated with the 
Airbus. 

The principle of competition is being 
disregarded by its most ardent advo- 
cates and a cornerstone of the economic 
system undermined. 

Concentration in the retail trade and 
longer shop-closing hours • or office 
hours in the services sector arc, in com- 
parison, third-rate problems. 

The Dninicr-Bonz/MBH merger 
threatens to hollow out Ihe entire cartel 
law. For it looks as if the Bonn Econom- 
ics Ministry will approve of something 
which the Federal Cartel Office would 
undoubtedly 1 have lo prohibit. 

. This could become a precedent fur. 
future mergers — with unforscunble im- 
plications. " 1 

The sheer size of the new group is 
reason enough Tor mistrust. ■ 

Market power is always a lever for 
political power. 1 

Which politician' could afford to 
question the existence of li group with 
over 360,000 employees if it Tan into fj-' 


n.iiKiul 1 rou trie' 1 What government 
would dare refuse loans and subsidies 
if faced by such a huge partner? 

The business decisions of such a 
giant enterprise would become just as 
signficunt to the general public us poli- 
tical decisions. 

The market would he determined by 
the power of just a few industrial 
groups. Competition as a balance of 
economic interests within an economy 
would no longer exist. 

The position of power in the arms 
and aircraft construction industry is un 
even more critical aspect in this case. 

BoLh branches primarily rely on 
government contracts. Politics and bu- 
siness arc already closely linked in this 
field. 

If only one supplier exists on the 
market it con exert much more pres- 
sure on its client than firms competing 
with each other. 

The idea that Daimler could even 
have a say in future on decisions relat- 
ing to how many tanks and jets the 
Bundcswehr gets cannot simply be dis- 
missed. 

And ff an extended Daimler group 
were to call upon the government to 
ense the restrictions on arms exports 
Bonn 1 would find i| extremely difficult 
lo refuse. • > 

The result would he a stnte within a 
state — at least in one politically highly 
sensitive area. 

• 1 The slogan "What's good for Gener- 
al Motors is good for ihe United 
Stales" was developed in America. Wc 
cannot afford similar slogans here. 

Daimler-Benz cannot be blamed for 
seriously considering the government*!) 
offer. *■ r 

! However, the takeover would not be 
in the nut ion's deonotnic . and 'social 
policy into rests. 

fClaiis-l*eier Schmid 

1 '''(UlcZuil, Hnmtnifg. 15 Jliiy IVXK) 
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MANAGEMENT 




A seminar for women trying 
to find room at the top 


Jtylntt StaDtShuttecr 


S o tluu'.v what women in middle mu- 
iiiifStfinviii look like, I thought. They 
dtm'i wear a classic costume and Mouse 
in subdued colours ami they don't go in 
lor court shoes ami ii uiuleJmig brief- 
case. 

I hey were advised to wear comfort- 
able clothes on the course. They weren't 
in Timnicmlorf on the Baltic to hold 
talks for their company. 

So there they sat, 15 senior women 
executives from various companies, all 
booked for a course on Leadership 
I raining for Women Managers. 

Here, one imagined, they would low- 
er their guard. I hey may look brisk ami 
businesslike, but they too have their 
problems. 

Heate, one of the 1 5, describes a typi- 
cal situation that makes her livid with 
anger — and frustration. 

Her boss has made yet another deci- 
sion that comes within her field .if re- 
sponsibility without as much as notify- 
ing her. 

She complains bitterly to fellow -e\cc- 
utives all men — but complacent 
smiles are all the feedback she gets. 

•■Doesn't she look sweet when she's 
hopping inad 1 . 1 " one of her peers asks. 
Thai Mops her in her tracks. She sud- 
ilcith Ii.in ii(i iil*-.i where to pj L k <q> rlu- 
thread. 

She leaves the boardroom frustrated, 
as so olten. *1 simply can't seem to pre- 
vail over the dominance of my buss” 
she savs. “aiul I don't stand an earthly 
chance when other, nude executives are 
present." 

Beate is a 3-1 -year-old personnel ma- 
nager. This state of affairs drives her to 
the brink of despair, she tells the course. 

"What we want is to strengthen wom- 
en's personalities so they can lake a 
more determined stand and make more 
energetic demands in business life." says 
Gabriele Zimmermnnn of the School of 
Management. 

But there is more to it than that. “Be- 
ing a woman (in management) is tough: 
you have to think like a man. behave 
like a young girl, look like a lady and 
work like a horse," according to Roland 
Rasi of Zurich. 

Herr Rasi, managing director of 
Credit Suisse, made this sarcastic point 
at this year's German Management 
Congress in connection with '■Coopera- 
tion of Men and Women in Muiijcc- 
mcni." 

This combination is not wh.it women 
executives want. "I warn to be acknowl- 
edged mi account of my abilities," >uys 
Sabine, another of the liiumeiulmf 15. 
No more — ami no less. 

Are men belter bosses? Women have 
so fur gained accept. nice only in junior 
ami middle mail iigenie tit. Senior ma- 
nagement is still very much mcu-nnly. 

Women at the top are most unusual in 
the l ciler.il Republic. Thai, Miy* I ran 
/inline i maun, is wily women managers 
are seldom seen on courses. 

And those [hat have made the grade 
no longer need training in how to be- 
have." 

Tbe cohorts of 53.1)110 male manag- 
ers face a small band i if J.iHili women in 


comparable executive jobs. But wom- 
en’s prospects arc improving. 

"When l lie low birth-rate years due to 
tile Bill make their presence fell at the 
end of the century." says Christa Flohr- 
.Slein of the Careers Promotion Insti- 
tute, Cologne, “there will he u shortage 
of executives. The women's hour will 
then have come." 

Many sense that the situation fa likely 
to improve, . Courses for prospective 
women executives run by institutes, or- 
ganisations, like the School of Manage- 
ment, and local authorities, such as 
I everkusen city council, are booming. 

Women arc prepared to pay fur the 
privilege. A three-day behavioural 
i ruining course costs between DM350 
and DM 1 .800. 

What behaviour is best? How ale 
women t«» reael to sexist comments such 
as: 

"Women can always brew a cup of 
coffee with such charming smiles." 

■■Can you not put two and two to- 
gether, or why do you hnvc to use a cal- 
culator?" 

’< an von not use a eulenlatot? Is that 
why you make do with menial arithmet- 
ic?" 

"She's the pick of the pack." says the 
boss, tenderly stroking the bniimiml Ins 
leniale head of depart mem. 

Dorothea Assig of the Women's 
Career Planning Institute. Berlin, says 
there are no sure-fire solutions. •• f ake it 
with a pinch of humour 

Bor is a unman to iispmid (<> hei In <r - 
tom being pinched by telling her boss 
he's not so had himself — and stroking 
his bald pale? Anil would she do so if 
the situation arose? 

Men arc not alone in making it more 
difficult for women to make headway in 
their career. Other women — competi- 
tors — eye them keenly. And women's 
own misgivings are particularly proble- 
matic. 

Fifteen women are in Timmendorf to 
gain a clearer idea of their role and to 
return to their companies with their 
self-confidence boosted. And here they 
sit: tense, excited and curious to see 
what happens. 

Ideas 


One. a 5l)-vcar-okl sales manager for 
a leading German bedding manufactur- 
er. says she isn’t really sure what to ex- 
pect of the three-day seminar. 

“Maybe tips and ideas on how to im- 
prove the way I handle my role at the 
firm — and a dearer idea of what l nn- 
self want." 

She i> a tall, attractive woman who 
creates an impression of being cool, 
calm and collected — and knowing what 
site wants from life. 

“ That's no problem here," she say?, 
with a smile, "hut when I want to press a 
point home to a grmqi of hoard mem- 
bers..." 

I .earning how to do that is arguably a 
tall order for a three -day course. 

One of the first exercises is the time- 
honoured ritual id telling the others 
who mie is. 

IVtra goes courageously to the front 
of the class and loudly says her name, 
age. company and the firm's annual 
turnover. Then, she gradually picks up 


speed, talks faster 
and more quietly, 
runs her fingers 
nervously through 
her huir — and sud- 
denly sits down 
again. “Don't riddle 
around, don't talk 
sq quietly, don’t be- 
have in such a ser- 
vile manner!" Frau 
Zimmermnnn tells 
her. "There's no 
earthly reason why 
you should." But 
that’s easier said 
than done. Petra's 
self-assurance has 
deserted her again. 
Other women don't 
fare much belter. 
The three-day 
courses regularly 
reveal the same 
>ense ot insecurity. 
Some trainers re- 
sort tn ridiculous 
rigmaroles in help 
executives in he- 



Woman are predestined for management, says sociolo- 
gist Christa Flohr-Stein (standing). juh*,, 


come mme sue- 

cessfnl. * hie management eunsuliaiii 
has his executives fight each other with 
swords. like s.uiiiiiais. 

A Swiss eonsiiliain has Ins trainees 
urn over Inn cimK A (.icimuii computer 
maiuitaeitirer lias ns executives bale mu 
of D helicopter over Canadian forests. 

€ In iHf.i lluhr-Mcm .md Moimhca 
Assig prefer role games, tests and argu- 
ment techniques. 

"I derive tremendous benefit from 
acting out a situation roughly similar to 
the conflict I face at work." says Evelyn. 
25. who is in charge of a staff of 22 at an 
advertising agency. 

She has problems with delegating re- 
sponsibilities to both men and women. 
She often finds herself silting at a ty- 
pewriter herself of going to the copier 
instead of asking a secretary to do it. 

One such situation is acted out and 
then analysed. At the third attempt Eve- 
lyn succeeds — and feels heartened. “I 
ought to he able to behave just ns self- 
assured ly at work now." she says. 

Thu image women in management 
jobs convey is crucial for their success, 
and most still have trouble with it." Frau 
Assig says. 

Above all. women block their own 
way to the lop with their seemingly intu- 
itive striving for harmony at work. 

"Women would soonest he on good 
terms with everyone." says Frau Flohr- 
Stein. a sonologist. Thai makes them 
unable to handle conflicts and runs 
strictly counter to what they need in the 
working world." 

The belief that women lack the emo- 
tional make-up needed for executive 
duties has long been disproved. 

I heir instinctive feeling of the need 
for cooperation, for teamwork including 
the entire staff, their ability m appreci- 
ate how others feel, their qualities as 
good listeners and their diplomaey pre- 
destine them Tor management," Frau 
Flohr-Stein suvs. 

Fighting spirit, aggression and a hier- 
archical style of leadership are no long- 
er in demand. A sensitive approach is 
more in keeping with modern manage- 
ment. 

Women, with their menial, make-up 


and educational background, are ideally 
suited for this approach. 

But they must show- no sign ol Ivine 
unable to put their point across energet- 
ically. although, as Frau Flohr-Stein ad- 
mits, that is easier said than done: 

“Women don’r learn to get their nuir 
way like boys do, to strive lor success 
and to exercise power, let along to strive 
for power." 

I hey otten hide their light under a 
bushel instead of making full use of 
their strong points and stressing their 
abilities. 

"Women, '* says Frau Assig, "must 
learn to stand stage-centre if they want 
to provide leadership.” 

Even senior women executives arc re- 
luctant to admit io themselves that they 
enjoy having their say and dclcuating 
work. 

They don't want to provide male- 
style leadership, they say, not realising 
that “mole behaviour" is just what they 
lack (and need) to give the lead. 

In their scnle of importance concept 
such ns power, success and. money, 
which men invariably list as crucial 
prerequisites for effective management, 
do mu figure at all. 

"I want to make it in my career yet 
still to slay a woman,” says Karin almost 
defiantly. 

Anke says the course has taught her 
to summon the courage to be more firm 
and resolute and to work at her behav- 
iour. Will she succeed? 

A further point that preoccupies her 
is only mentioned on the final ovening 
and after hours, ns it were. It is how to 
combine motherhood and a career. 

Many of her peers feel this to be a 
serious problem. As a 35-ycnr-old 

woman executive puts it: ' 1 

“I have almost made it to'ilie top: ycl 
now, of all times, 1 would like to have a 
baby. After all. I've not much time to 
lose." 

But it wns too late in. Tinimbridorf to 
go into this aspect at greater length — 
mid in greater depth. 1 

Gina Deiuz-Ziiboji , 
( Kiting r Sladi-Anzcigvr. Cologne, 1 ) July IVSS) 
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SHIPPING 


New lifeboat designs should improve ^ 
chances of survival at sea si 




■ r*e.- > 


More than 300 ships n year run into 
distress .somewhere in the seven seas; 
2,000 seamen a year die ns n result. 
Sonic of the blame can he put on a mari- 
time nmichronism — antediluvian life- 
boats which are little better than they 
were In the days of sail. Yet better sur- 
vival systems have been available Tor 
years. They are gradually being in- 
stalled. 

A tanker is ablaze. Its crew bead 
through the heal and smoke for the 
stern and jump down the ehuic into the 
free-falling lifeboat. 

Everyone knows his position. Every- 
one takes his upholstered seal and fas- 
tens his four-point safety belt. 

The man at the control panel notes 
with relief that all 32 men are on 
board. The door is closed, and only 
just in lime. 

Detonations amidships shake the 
tanker, which lists ever faster to port. 
F'ven the sea is alight on all sides. 'The 
sooner they gel away, the better, l ists 
lake a firm hold of the trigger mechan- 
ism and the boat is catapulted down 
(lie chute, shoots like a torpedo 1 2 me- 
tres into the flaming water, dives and 
resurfaces. 

It does so in a flaming inferno, bill 
the boat’s 20-kilowull diesel engine 
sends the fully-enclosed lifeboat 
throimh the waves mid clouds ot sinukc 


and away from the sinking tanker. 
Sprinklers douse the keel and super- 
structure in 1.500 litres of water per 
minute. The temperature outside is 
over 1,200* C. as against 38* C. or 
body icmperniurc, inside. 

Ten minutes Inter the lifeboat and its 
crew are out of the danger zone, clear 
of the burning oil slick, and saved! 

There was no such luck for the 34- 
UKin crew of the Polish tanker Atheni- 
an I allure when it exploded and sank 
off Newfoundland on 22 April 1988. 
All the search parlies round was a 
single, badly burnt corpse. 

But the men whose lives were saved 
in tile accident initially described were 
volunteers, and the "rescue" was simu- 
lated on the Elbe, downstream from 
Hamburg, a few years ago. 

The special lifeboat is real enough. 
Tile crew ol the Athenian I'enttirc 
might have survived if they had had 
such a lircprnof rescue system nil 
board. 

Thai goes not only lot oil and chemi- 
cal tankers am! oilier vessels cniryiup 
lin/anhuis caigo. I veil the latest 
Ireighlcrs tarrying "harmless" cargoes 
are sometimes lined out with lileboals 
that don’t deserve the name. 

Ships seldom sink hi bright sunlight 
and calm seas. And tile ones that sink 
aren’t alw ays the rusty old nil-cans. 

A seaman who recalls i lie sinking nl 
lilt- r,nnn in September mu*.. "In 
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that hurricane off 
the Azores any ship 
could hnvc .sunk." 

On 12 December 
1978 lie was 
proved dreadfully . 
right. The ship that ’ 
sank without trace ■ 
wus the Affinchen, 1 . 

“i 1 hH » 

32 metres wide and 
over 37,001) grt. V ^ 

The freighter . 

Alii in - hen was thus T 
larger llum the fa- jh e 

moils pre-war 
ocean liners < a/> 

Amnia and < oltunhus. She nmsi have 
sunk in minutes. None of her crew of 28 
were ever foil ml. 'The only traces, fun ml 
Mime time later, were four unused 
covered liferafis and an open lifeboat 
floating vertically at sea. 

The covered rafts have long been 
compulsory oil board ships at sea. They 
are easy to throw overboard in thcii 
tub-shaped eoiitaineis. 'I hey mlhiie 
swiftly and nutnuialically. Ibn they are 
lightweight structures, little mote than 
uihhci and tarpaulin, and easily blown 
• mi of icach ol seamen swimming tow- 
ard them in a strong wind. In a heavy 
gale or a hiiiricaiic they can lu- dismis- 
sed as a sick |oke. "There is nothing 
worse.” says ihe seamen’s division ot ihe 
I* \t i. a w 1 iiu-cmII.ii v.mV ei union. 

I * -i •I-.'.. nk , -.e, lie. i i..im,iui sli'. i 

Lloyd, the licensing authority, “ill ere have 
been no substantial improvements in the 
design ami construction nl lifeboats. " 

I here has been a change lor the bet- 
ter since the sinking <>t the Mime hen. 
The employers’ liuhiliiy insurance ran a 
competition and the Nobiskrug sliip- 


DoascHfflAiijoaaKs 

SONNTAGSBLA 3 T 


yard in Rcnd.sburg built a new design as 
pan of the “ship of the future" project. 

It fulfilled the following specified or 
recommended requirements: 

• it was fireproof, sinkproof and non- 
capsizing; 

• it was directly accessible for the 
crew; 

• it surfaced automatically from any 
launching angle on board the sinking 
ship; 

• it could be thrown overboard from 
astern; 

• it ensured that crews were provi- 
sioned and could be located to the best 
of the designers’ ability. 

Experts feel, however, that this com- 
bi nation may have been too much of a 
good tliingl The cylindrical sled crnfl 
weighs nearly 13 tons mid is extremely 
expensive. 

It was made entirely of steel because 
of the design specification that it must 
be absolutely rirepronf even without a 
sprinkler. Steel was also used to ensure 
thin the boat would xurvivc undamaged 
being launched from a height of 30 me- 
tres or monk 

It may have been criticised for trying 
to do too much but that is basically a tri- 
bute to German thoroughness. It ls : de- 
signed to survive unscathed fire and 
smoke, hurricanes lind cvety conceiv- 
able mishap. The craft is even launched 



only way to abandon ship. 

(IMiiiIo 1 nisi I [.iclcckts/licili-iril ‘I auK'l 

iiuininatically from several metres tin- 
der water, its moorings being released by 
pressure registered by a miinuiiieler. 

hi 1 98 3 ami 1984 tile lirst two proto- 
types were installed on hoard the new 
tree/er ships lUimianthal and Hremer- 
innvn as free-falling lifeboats. A further 
four, slightly less opulent, have since been 
in Mulled on hoard other fivighicis. 

( '» impel mg designs based mi synthet- 
ic materials a ml less expensive then [Mil 
l lie Reinlslmrg yard mil ot die i mining 

Ills* emnpciitm v whose much sandi- 
er ami less heavy (iliree-ln tow-inn i 
tree-1 ailing lileboals have been avail- 
able Im live or six wars, are shipyanls 
m Drochicrscn mi the I- Ihe and Rente 
oti die NYesci 

Then designs are based <>n sell-sup- 
pmim- i hhi>. •i'.iiil"Uv.'l pl.i-iK 

shells. They combine the know-how of 
the steel craft ami die lower cosi ol ( iRI* 
series prod net ion. 

Versions .ire available to seal between 
eight ami 32.1 hev have passed ail manner 
ol tests and been approved by tile insur- 
ance and the Germanischer Lloyd. 

A Lloyd spokesman has this to sax 
about the free -falling lifeboat: 

"The safest way lu leave a sinking or 
burning ship is via this system. It is the 
shape of things to come and has made 
tremendous headway over the past 
three years." 

Fnssnicr in Berne built 10 and Ha- 
tec ke in Drochterscn l Oil to various 
specifications and in various sizes by 
the end of Inst year. 

Both yards are convinced this design 
will make the running, especially as So- 
las, the international convention, has re- 
cently been amended In authorise free- 
falling stern lifeboats. 

This option is by no means a matter 
of course. Some years ago □ Hamburg 
line bought an East Blue freighter and 
had to replace its covered lifeboats by 
conventional ones. 

Many a shipowner who was keen lo 
do more than lie was legally required to 
ensure the safety of his crews at sea has 
foundered on the strict nnd detailed So- 
lus regulations of oldt 

Times have changed. Chutes with 
bright red boats on them are no longer, 
us unusual us they once were, if not yet u 
matter of course. 

And the shipowners* response has 
been 1 most encouraging. Crews, they 
feel, arc much more motivated on ships 
with the new lifebonts on hoard. 

Maybe that has taken the wind out of: 
the sails of the old lament: “Who is go- 
ing lo rescue from our lifeboats?" 

, 1 • ■ Gerhard 'J'mihv 

.(Deutsche* Aligcincine* Sitnmagsbiau.j 
■ • • Itunlhuig. Ill July 1 VK,Hj 
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TELEVISION 




Fact and fantasy 
for children 


C hildren's television is ns popular as 
ever. Bui fashions change quickly. 
Children can love a programme today 
and forget nbuuf it tomorrow. 

Few television heroes and myths ma- 
nage to lust from one generation lo the 
next. Astrid Lindgren's "Pippi Lung- 
sir umpr and “Ronja Kriii bcrtochtcr" 
and Wall Disney's cartoons nre adapt- 
ations from other medi — literature nnd 
cinema. 

Their popularity on television re- 
mains because they can stimulate child- 
ren's fantasies and dreams. 

Television does not have great chtir- 
ac ters unci myths I i kc this. 

fieri K. Mtimefering. of the German 
WDR channel, thinks this has been pos- 
sible hecmisc state television lias taken a 
short-sighted attitude towards cducti- 
lional/chikl ren's television. 

The whole debate on educational 
television has ended up only worrying 
parents, teachers and educationalists. 

Scientists of popular culture like Neil 
Postman (Disappear ini* C/iUdhom /, Be 
/Ire /limmVig ourselves lit I h ath), or 
Mary Winn [The lintg in the Living 
Roomy, added to misgivings about tele- 
vision. 

Television quickly became the 
whipping boy who legitimised the con- 
science of parents in the daily mixing 
with children. One could now entrench 
oneself behind ideologically critical 
conteni analysis and putulivc pedagogi- 
cal concepts. 

Hi is bee ante easier when it bcc.nnc 
clear children continued iuoked at other 
progranims as well. Many child stars ap- 
pear on the screen after 5 in the evening 
on television advertising. 

The main viewing time for 6 to <t 
year-olds with ami knee participation of 
2.1 per cent, is between 6 p.m. and 7 
I' m, He i ween S p.m. and 9 p.m. 3d per 
cent of the older children are viewers. 

Evening time is when most parents sit 
down to watch the box. Children try to 
stay up and watch hccnusc it's often the 
only lime during the week they have to 
spend with their parents. 

Children live in their own media 
world, which adults find strange and un- 
intelligible. Children integrate the me- 
dia into their experience. They use tele- 
vision. cassettes, computers, hooks, 
games, comics, news [tapers and video. 
The media gets its importance from this 





everyday expert- rvj 

cnee. For example I l 

Tom and Jerry ; L( 

which is often 
blamed by parents /Wt J 

and educationalists l\ T 
for child violence |\\ va 

and aggression, is I \ Y V\ 

popular with child- I 

ren because it por- 1 1 

trays power and I l 

helplessness. The u 

child can connect / 

tile big cat chusing — 
the mouse to its 
own everyday ex- 
perience — partial- 1 

lurly with regard in 
the powerful par- 
ents and teachers. Children identify 
with the mouse's ability to defend itself. 
Children wish they could defend them- 
selves against authority. They want just 
fur once to be stronger than adults and 
to see ilicir reaction. 

Children sec through adults* fears 
that such cartoons might have a nega- 
tive influence. The children say educa- 
tionalists are anxious because they are 
atraid of the fly squatter. 

A media pedagogue. Jutl-llwc Rogge, 
advises parents and teachers to talk in 
children alter broadcasts. lorn and Jerry 
cariuons leave children emotionally 
charged. They need to calm down after- 
wards. 

Kog&c runs an educational experi- 
nivni Kicked by the i'.ducaimn Ministry 
in Lower Saxony called “Media Instruc- 
tion and Family Education” The exper- 
iment is iihout providing a media con- 
sultation educational service for parents 
and the further education of teachers. 

Rogge wants "more confidence in 
dealing with the media.” He wants them 
to have categories and criteria with 
which they can evaluate the effect of the 
media (particularly television) on the 
family life and chilli development. 

Rogge obviously wants to help adults 
get rid of their fears caused by lack of 
understanding of the child's relation- 
ship with television. All too often fears 
are voiced about the negative influence 
of television. Parents and teachers hast’ 
i heir fears on a simple equation. The 
content of bad television has a negative 
influence on a passive receptive child. 

Hut a chilli’s daily ami environmental 
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experiences which he brings with him 
when he sits down to vvatelt, play a role in 
determining the effect of media oil hint. 

’Hie experiment can be see as guid- 
ance, because on the one hand it takes 
seriously Itow children handle the media 
and their daily experiences, and on the 
other hand because die behaviour of 
children with the media is seen as part 
of family communication. 

It is clear Inun lliis dial there is one 
thing that television, particularly children's 
programmes, cannot do. It cannot replace 
the parent s or the school. Mow ever televi- 
sion lias in copy children's literature and 
use its resources to stimulate children's 
imaginations and w idles unit a symbolical 
processing of everyday experiences. 

l)r l ike Hour wrote a book 15 yeais 
ago about children's television. She has 
recently written a television documen- 
tary on the same theme. “Childrens 
programmes nre loo simple.” she said. 

Television producers are obviously 
afraid to change the format. Media peo- 
ple elsewhere are setting the standards 
for children's culture. For example 
Spielberg and Wall Disney are the pace 
setters in the cinema. 

Despite that, children's television has 
set standards and influenced children's 
culture. 'i el despite Spielberg and Cn, 
it's the competition between state 
owned and private television which is 
putting children's programmes, which 
do not have an important lobby, at risk. 

Private television pads out its broad- 
casts with imported programmes with- 
out even thinking about producing their 
own programmes. 

A Dortmund study shows, dial in 
homes with cable television, children like 
to see children's programmes, hut these 
children lend mure limn those in homes 
without cable lo switch ovei to oilier types 
ol programme, mainly on private channels. 

hi addition, there are certain interests 
which have moved into the children's tele- 
vision field simply in the hope of later 
making money by winning concessions in 
oilier fields in commercial tele vision. 

1 he future of children's television as 
entertainment is in danger. The trend 
towards programmes for the whole fam- 
ily is lending to over shadow them. 

Children's television needs a lobby 
and events, like the Prix Jeiiuesse, ti> 
hiiug it to the attention of the public. 

High quality programmes which glue 
kids to their seals and charm away the 
tune, would lie a childhood event. It 
would be an event which parents and 
teachers could entrust to their tots. 

/.othur Mikas 

d*J' I’.ir l.imcoi. lJ.inn, t July I'iSXj 


Fear of satellite 
programme 
dumping 

STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

I t is possible in the foreseeable fu- 
ture that new satellite techniques 
will confront us with an avalnnchc of 
overseas television programmes which 
could raze our culture to the ground. 

The author? No less than Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl. He was writing on 
the occasion of the European film and 
television year 1988. 

Whose culture will be razed to the 
ground? Wlmt enn one do about it? 
These were the sort of questions posed 
at a Friedrich Ebert Foil mini ion con- 
ference on “Television between Amer- 
icanisation and Europeanisation" in 
Saorbriiekcn. 

Trier university media expert Wi- 
nnnd Gellncr said nearly all West Eu- 
ropean television media are being Am- 
ericanised. 

Economic structures would come 
into being which were comparable to 
the American media industry and 
w ltii h would make it possible for Am- 
erican concerns to buy up large 
amounts of television. 

Peter Luilcs of Siegcn university 
said that British and American televi- 
sion had influenced West German 
television. Americanisation was inking 
place through ihc purchasing of Am- 
citcun pingrummcs; through the im- 
portation of forms of television like 
Ihc talkshow; and in the way broad- 
casts were made - the speed with 
w hich a broadcast is cut and edited. 

Many Europeans have been expect- 
ing a Europeanisation of television. 
Hut Richard Dill, foreign coordinator 
of ARD television, gave n description 
of his experiences with a channel 
called Europa-TV which served as a 
warning to others to keep feci firmly 
planted on the ground. 

Other contributions gave the con- 
ference a pragmatic perspective. Their 
forthright philosophy of viewer rat- 
ings and competitiveness, provoked 
ihc opposition of every participant 
who called for the preservation ul 
television culture. 

The right is reserved for Reinhard 
Klinimi, chairman of the SPD's media 
cum mission, to show the defensive na- 
ture of the position of the advocates of 
television culture controlled by public 
law. 

Al ter what Jochcn Zimmer of Trier 
university said about the existing Eu- 
ropean television, we can expect the 
types of specialised channels with 
nml i i national cooperation to succeed. 

The structural changes in the Amer- 
ican television industry as well as Wi- 
nand Gell tier's comments on the ' Pro- 
gramme market of the future." show 
Hint increasing demand for television 
programmes may lead lo more Euru** 
pean economic dependency on (lie 
American industry. 

Economic factors support this 
economic prognosis. For exnmplc. the 
Americans have cheap products which;' 
are dead in their market which ((icy 
dump on Europe. 

Bernd Zimtnermann - I 
. (SluiigancrZciiung, I A July ; 
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Michael Jackson: lots of 
froth but no Bubbles 


M ichael Jackson gave only two en- 
cores in Hamburg. Hut the noise at 
the Olympic Stadium went on and on. 

II was the sort of row locals normally 
hear only when the Hamburg SV soccer 
team scores a goal. It continued long af- 
ter the second encore. 

Thousands of youngsters held up ciga- 
rette lighters. It didn't worry them that 
(he heal iniglu blister their hands. 

“I jiist know he's coming back on 
stage," said 15-yenr-old Andrea as she 
punched at u huge inflatable Pepsi-Cnln 
can bouncing around inside the stadium. 

Fifteen-year-old Andrea says that she 
adores Jackson because everything about 
him is so “way-out" and because lie likes 
animals. 

T his explains why site feels it's a good 
thing ihnl Jackson didn’t lake his pet 
monkey Rubbles on tour; it probably 
wouldn't have been able to take the 
strain. 

Suddenly there's a flicker on die two 
giant video screens in the stadium — the 



Michael Jackson display dummies 
went on sals in the shope. 

start of a third encore? The fans start 
howling, but all they get to see is a video 
plug for Jackson's LP Bad: “Michael 
Jackson on CBS Records.” 

f he disappointment soon disappears; 
after nil, there are still plenty of Michael 
Jackson T-shirts, sweotbands, caps and 
badges on sale In the stadium, not to 
mention the CBS records in the shops.' 

This record company's marketing di- 

sate 

or Jackson s latest lP have Increased 
since the start of the superstar's concert 
tour in Germany from about 1 0,0(10 to at 
least 10,000 a week. 

"The first million have already been 
sold; the tour has really pushed up the al- 
bum's sales," says the CHS manager in 
the incomparable language of the mar- 
keting strategists. 

Although sides figures or litis kind are 
nothing special in the music industry Mi- 
chael Jackson is a 'particularly good ex- 
ample of how to market pop music as a 
product. ■ 1 

The Jticksoit management has made 
clever use of almost every available mar- 
keting channel. 

The way in which the tour has been or- 
ganised proves that despite his ' thing 
about monkeys, his facial surgery nnd his 


obsessed adoration of Liz Taylor, Mi- 
chael Jackson is also n smart business- 
man. 

Like no other pop star before him he 
has realised Itow to go on making even 
more money. His formula for success: 
concert tours ns an advertising campaign 
for firms willing to pay the price. 

As u singer whose message for his fans 
is to dance nnd have a good time Jackson 
understandably had no trouble working a 
few Pcpsi-C'ohi slogans into his songs. 

For the “commercial version" of his hit 
single Wi/f/lhe 29-year-old eccentric sim- 
ply added a new message: “You're a 
Imind-ncw generation, and Pepsi's com- 
ing through." 

Jackson's “price" for sponsorship by 
Pepsi was over $ I Uni. The Pepsi PR ex- 
perts hope that the association id the 
product with Jackson will give a particu- 
lar boost lo the Cola-drinking youth. 

The deal involved the production of 
six TV spots, in which Jackson — as mar- 
keting manager. Matthias Schroder pul it 

— “virtually formed a symbiosis with 
Pepsi." 

“Two-digit growth i:iles" have already 
been recorded lor Pepsi in the 1 ederal 
Republic of Germany, a market which 
has an annual tin timer figure ul 
DMfiOOm. In the symbiosis with Jackson. 
Schroder explains, Pepsi has a “young, 
modem and dynamic" image. 

In the concert arenas the "new gene ra- 
il- -n” i* i--il.- its w.iv t.< ihr IVfo -.land' i < 

lake pall in the 1 'cj i.>i lent , ill tv hull a 

comparison is made between two thim- 
blefuls ol diflcrcnt types of Cola. 

On the way towards the stage louccrt 
fans also come across the Pepsi Zeppelin, 
the colossal Pepsi hut lie and various 
huge cans as well as the advertising 
around the arena. 

And if. as during the concert in Ham- 
burg. it starts pouring down with rain the 
audience may gel annoyed hut not the 
sponsors. The people working for the ci- 
garette brand West look advantage of the 
bad weather to distribute thnusnnds of 
their umbrcljas with the while-turquoise 
emblem of the firm Tree of charge. 

By the lime Jackson has finished his 
tour of Germany almost half a million 
people will have seen one of his concerts 

— for a ticket price of about DM50. 

One thing is certain: next time they 

walk through a supermarket they'll defi- 
nitely notice the Cola rack (up to now 







Helping to put some pep Into Pepsi. 


Pepsi had a roughly 1 1 per cent share of 
tile market as opposed to Coca-Cola's se- 
venty per cent .share). 

At the same lime Jackson's concerts 
will also step up sales of his new album. 

The concert in Munich Olympia stadi- 
um (roughly 72,(HH) Ians) will have a 
probable intake of DM 3m. Even alter 
deducting all the costs - over M10 peo- 
ple are involved in organising the concert 
and setting up the huge stage — roughly 
DM I in still remains fm the Jackson ciew 
ami a few hundred thousands D-marks 
lor die [irontolei "Mania < oneeiis'*. 

The agency's pi ess spokesman Jenn- 
Haplisic Doerr puts the annual turnover 
figure ol “Mania Concerts'*, which orga- 
nises over 2lHl concerts a yeni. at "ap- 
proximaielv DMIrtin “ 

W'lnlinc I” it* iiwiici '‘kneel Avium 
dis. Ii£uis* i* .sums.* hut. uesii DM. Mill! . 
although it is not clear whether “there's a 
few million in net profit every year." 

In all probability a few million more or 
less doesn't really matter in the music bu- 
siness. since everything in this business at 
the moment seems to turn lo gold — es- 
pecially if it i.s connected in any way with 
Michael Jackson. 

The British firm “M & M -Me reha n- 
dise". for example, whose stands in the 
concert arenas sell sweatshirt's for DM70 
or swentband.s with a Michael Jackson 
signature for DM10, paid DM4m in li- 
censing costs to the Michael Jacksun ma- 
nagement to ensure the worldwide rights 
to sell these items. 

Or publisher Klaus Eck from the 
Goldmann publishers in Munich, for ex- 
ample, who claims to have paid a “six- 
digit figure (in D-marks)" for the Jackson 
biography Moonwalk and sold 250.(100 
copies within just one month. 



A word of encouragement for Herr TschBken, 


(Phtiiog: dpa) 


Nut forgetting the ('Tank furl- based 
video firm Rainbow, which .soon issue il 
the video cassette l.egend Michael Jack’ 
son (DM19. 8(1), which is currently sell- 
ing like hoi cakes, probably because the 
firm lias organised joint "promotions" 
with ]*cp.si-(.T)l;i. 

"Mich tic I mania" has also hit Ham- 
burg's noble “Galleria" shopping ar- 
cade, where the 1 i unseal ic yuppies buy 
their expensive clothes. “Michael Jueh- 
son bed linen", a Michael Jackson dis- 
play dummy in rocker's clothing, ami 
Michael Jackson chalk drawings mi 
Hamburg's pavements are pist some ol 
the novelties iri this held. 

Even local politicians, with an eve to 
obtaining the votes nt ilie young voids, 
have tried to jump mi the baiulwaegon. 
A spokesman tor "Mama ( ouceris * said 
i lv.it Miiiiu li' ■. ni.o.oi iieme kimi.iwii- 
rcr rang up personally to ask whether 
"Herr Tsehaksn" would sign the city's 
visitors* hook when he conies to Mu- 
nich. 

Ihc Federal Railways put mi seven 
special trains lor the “Rock and Rad 
Fluppcning of the Year" to lake fans 
along lo Jackson's concerts in Germany. 

Young, dynamic and good for sales — 
it scents to work for everybody. The 
personality cult with which Jackson sur- 
rounds himself is good for Jackson and 
for his sponsors. 

Numerous newspapers and magazines, 
ranging from the weekly Spiegel maga- 
zine to the daily Abendbhui , publish seri- 
es on the "mystery" of Michael Jackson, 
the “phenomenon”, the “lonely star”, 

“Mama Concerts" has collected over 
L2.UU0 press clippings on Jackson since 
the beginning or the year. 

The magazine Tempo paid about 
DM 130,000 for the preprint of the 
Moonwalk biography, a move which 
made it veiy unpopular with its rcgulnr 
readers (one reader wrote that the biog- 
raphy is so boring thui Michael Jackson, 
must have written it himself). 

Despite, spectacular facial surgery 
imcl despite claims of passionate lave af- 
fairs with Liz Taylor or Liza Minnelli,, 
the biography does not present anything 
which cntild rated as really sensational’ 
("I never 'thought ilint I would become a 
trendsetter wit h my white socks.*') • 

The best guarantee for good sales is' 
always plenty of rumours, and there nre, 

. certainly enough of those around in 
• Jackson’s case. 

A special supplement emit led Mkhtiel 
ftkinell claimed that his house is full of. 
display dummies, and Ihc Biltl am Sonn- 
tttg maintained that Michael is "snd be-: 
cause his .snake died." 

Maybe that's why he only gave two cn- 
; cpres in Hamburg. Ama Mtikowskv 

(SiidilculschoZailung. Munich, 7 July IUHK)| 


!■ , ■ f. 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Disfigured faces of the 1 2 Apostles of 
Bamberg tell a tale of pollution 


A cid ruin has disfigured llie faces niul 
maimed the figures of the Twelve 
Apostles in the main entrance to Bam- 
berg Cathedral. 

The ci unh illation of raindrops and 
static ciiiEssiiin has worn uwav their 
hands and feel, reduced their faces to a 
grimace and ploughed deep furrows in 
(hi* sandstone folds of iheir clothes. 

f-or over 7611 years they have stood 
»»n tile shoulders of the prophets, .sym- 
bolising the New Testament based on 
prophecies made in (lie Old. 

They were hewn in sandstone hy un- 
known in a ''ter- sculptors ill about 1225 
mid have since stood guard at the portal. 
No-one has since touched diem w ith die 
slightest intention irf doing them da- 
mage. 

I liev have survived the Kcforiiuiiimi, 
die peasants’ uprisings, the iconoclasts 

and die I It iri> Years’ War. 

I hey have survived absolutism and 
die wars before and since the emerg- 
ence of nation-slates, [hey even sur- 
vived World War II air raids. 

Bui since man began to use coal ami 
nil for heating and to travel by means of 
the combustion engine die Apostles 
have wept acid (ears whenever ruin lias 
fallen. 

Inside llie cathedral, on die southern 
chancel pillars, statues of Cedes i a and 
.Synagogue symbolise the triumph of 
Christianity mid the decline and fall of 
Judaism. 



hcclesia is a woman wearing a crown, 
clearly a victorious figure. Synagogue is 
a ravishing homily with worldly charms 
and a playful smile on her sensual lips. 

They both once stood hy the outside 
wall of the cathedral, alongside the 
apostles mul ihe prophets at the main 
entrance. Wlial might they look like now 
if i hey hail been left standing out side? 

Gerhard I .oren/. the master-builder 
ol Ulm Minster, has some idea of what 
the answer might he. Seventy years ago 
his grandfather restored the main towei 
and replaced ruined masonry. 

The stones lie replaced were a hand- 
ful of solid blocks of stone. Now, 7(1 
years Inter, the masonry his grandfather 
left u n ion died is ruined. 

Between Mi and 7M metres from the 
ground, where die fog can he particular- 
ly dense in Ulm. the sight that confront- 
ed Gerhard I .oren/ when lie set about 
repairing damage to the lower was ap- 
palling. 

"It was like a quarry." he leealls. and 
even the layman can see dial the grey 
Kren/lieim limestone lias mm nhnoM 
totally replaced rile 5tm-vear-old yellow 
iJon/dorl sandstone. 


doomed to decay, weathered by time 
and atmospheric pollution. 

I oday’.s polluted air is making short 
slirilt or masonry that has withstood 
centuries. The second while paper oil 
architectural damage published hy the 
Bonn gov'criimcni lost spring says da- 
mage since the lurn uf die century has 
been as fasi and serious as in the previ- 
ous -Kill years. 

Damage lo buildings is reported ui 
have increased by leaps and bounds, h 
seems reasonable to assume dial this 
corrosion has begun to cat into present- 
day building materials. 

Concrete buildings are certainly 
showing serious signs of heavy wear anil 
tear. They include, for instance, the Mu- 
nich Olympic Village, built a mere 16 
years ago. 

Many Germans will remember the 
collapse ol the Kongresshalle in Berlin, 
a concrete-roofed building dubbed the 
Pregnant Oyster. Its roof Tell in and it 
hail lo he demolished. 

But that is only the final stage. Decay 
begins with smaller-scale damage linn 
often goes unnoticed: rifts and cracks, 
piogressively poorer insulation, con- 
densation on the ceiling, mould in the 
corners, stripes of chalk and rust. 

Is acid ram to blame for all these tell- 
tale signs? Musi ive now Milk in icriiis of 
die decline ami (all ot high-rise build- 
ing? 

To arrive at an answer to these ques- 
tions we must first stop lu consider the 
ni.iieii.il inveiiied by .Mi'iner. a 

l l Jfii -century Paris gardener whose ce- 
ment flower pots had hurst under pres- 
sure. 

He added a rib-cage of wire to the li- 
quid cement, the problem of bursting 
flower pots was solved and M. Monier 
died a rich man. 1 1 is reinforced concrete 
was used all over the world — and still 
is. 

Houses with concrete floors, roads, 
bridges, railway tunnels, public build- 
ing-., soccer stadiums, hospitals, air-raid 
shelters, nuclear power stations — all 
relay on reinforced concrete. 

Confidence in its durability and load 
capacity is generally reflected* in the ep- 
ithet ’permanent. Yet many concrete 
structures built 30. 2il or even Id years 
ago arc badly in need of repair. 

Burdens 


“Changing environmental conditions 
impose a burden on the outer surface of 
buildings, says a guideline to German 
industrial standard DIN l(M5, which 
deals with reinforced concrete. 

The guideline goes on to add that 
reinforced concrete will resist external 
wear and tear for decades, even without 
chemical aids, provided "they have been 
correctly planned and built." Thai is an 
important proviso. 

Acid rain nf which sulphur is the 
main mischief- maker docs little duniugc 
to concrete. Concrete is highly alkaline, 
so it can easily offset the droplets of ac- 
id rain. 

Carbon dioxide is unnlhcr matter. 
CO_. is not naturally harmful, forming 
part of the air wc breathe, ft is ortly 
when the air is saturated with carbon di- 
oxide, a constant by-product of com- 
bustion. that problems arise. 


Anything tii.it is left uiiidunrs i\ 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the dam arranged in see -at. i- glance tables in these new reference 
works They include details ol air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
. of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled ov er the > ears are ins .tlujfile hoth for planning journes - 
lo distant countries and far scientific research 

Hasic facts and figures for every lounln in the world form a preface in the 
tables. Ihe emphasis is on ihe country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport 

Ihe guides are handy in si/e and flexibly hnuiid, indispensable for daily use in 
, commerce, industry and the travel irude. 

l-nur volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp.. dm 2 -i.wi. 

Aiia/Autlralla, 240 pp.. DM 24 RU; 

Africa. 130 pp.. |)M 24.SU. 

Kurape/U.NKR, 24U pp.. DM M.Ntl 



Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Poslfach 1709; D-620O Wiesbaden I 


Carbon dioxide has a destructive ef- 
fect on concrete. Experts call impregna- 
tion with CO; carbnnation. 

Carbon dioxide, combined 
damp, converts the alkalinity of c „ n . 
crete from pH 1 2 to pH 7, 'the raim« 
considered neutral, or midway between 
acidity and alkalinity. 

The critical rating for concrete is pH 
9.5, the point at which the iron in the 1 
concrete starts to rust. ; 

The crucial durability factor is how 
much cover there is over the iron. H it is 
insufficient the iron soon starts to rust. 

Rust is accompanied by an enlarge- 
ment in volume. Rifts occur in the con- 
crete. Water seeps into it and acid rain 
continues the work of destruction. 

Telltale stripes of rust first appear, 
then the concrete starts to crumble. 
Larger chunks foliovv, uncovering the ir- 
on. 

.So (he process is not. initially, the rc- 
miU of pollution but of shoddy work- 
manship and poor planning or execu- 
tion. 

Construction work always costs mn- 
ncy. and corners have often been cut In 
builders who use an admixture of . unit! 
instead of cement. 


Shoddy work 


This damage is now coming into its 
own. It has grown increasingly evident 
over the past it) years because shoddy 
workmanship has been accompanied by 
environmental stress in the form of aciii 
rain and .salt spread on winter roads. 

’’Most of our buildings are growing 
long in the tooth," says Professor Ru- 
pert Springenxchmidt of Munich Uni- 
versity of Technology. 

But can this be the explanation of 
signs of age alter ,i mere 2u nr 3(t yours? 
A church welfare centre for the handi- 
capped in Cohurg. Bavaria, had to in- 
vest DM 2m on repairs to buildings onlv 
M years old. 

The Olympic Village in Munich was 
completed 16 years ago yet already, ac- 
cording to Rnimund Probst, n leading 
consultant, it is a "bottomless pit" where 
repairs to concrete structures in Munich 
is concerned. 

The Markisches Viertcl housing es- 
tate in Berlin is a mere 20 years old. It 
was designed and built in. strict accord- 
ance with the idea of buildings as 'ma- 
chines for living." It has long been under 
constant repair. 

Concrete as such, says Munich 
neer Heinz Schnauhcii. is not particu- 
larly prone to damage. He works os a 
consultant all over Germany. 

Risks arise only when the human fac- 
tor, including economic constraints, is 
involved. Who, as a public works con- 
tractor, is keen lo take up cudgels with 
the Public Audit Office and explain at 
length why a sounder but more expen- 
sive technique was used? . • , : 

Experts disagree: vehemently .on 
whether rifts in prcslresscd concrete 
bridges are due lo faulty planning or in- 
evitable. They arc. hound to do so. with 
court cases pending. 

A few years ago n news item went the 
rounds that 8.000 bridges all over Ger- 
many were in danger of collnpse, A ma- 
jority of experts now dismiss this claim 
as nonsense. 

New buildings that collapse and fall 
apart are still. restricted to Hollywood, 
film sets, but n number of bridges have 
indeed been demolished not because, 
they hod grown too narrow but because 
ihe iron in their pylons had grown rusty, 

The, third white paper on static and 
vehicle emission protection notes that 
■ Continued on,page13, I 
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The death ray that cures: enormous 
range of uses for the laser beam 


D octors at a Minnesota hospital 
have reported using laser rays to 
“shoot open" a 38-year-old woman pa- 
tient's blocked aorta. 

In an hour they had the patient’s 
Moot! on the move again, sending a bal- 
loon after the laser probe and through 
the aorta to widen the aperture and 
clear the deposits on the inside wall of 
the blocnl vessel. 

A team of Diisseldorf University 
Hospital doctors led by Professor Ecko- 
liartl Si ratter linil just pioneered this 
surgical breakthrough on two women 
patients with severely obstructed hypo- 
gastric arteries. 

T he laser catheter completed its work 
in half nil hour and the patients, who 
had previously been in serious pain, 
were spared surgery that would have 
taken several hours. 

'These two "firsts" spotlight a medical 
de\ ice from the high-tech toolkit that is 
being put to growing anil varied use. 

Lasers are as well-established in eye 
and slipped-dise surgery as they are in 
treating hydrocncephaly ami cancel. 
There are no signs yet of limits m their 
use. 

Surgical steel, radiation and chemical 
bombardment. Ihe Big Three, have defi- 
nitely been joined by a lourth major 
category of treatment: light amplifica- 
tion by stimulated emission ot radiation, 
or laser for short. 

The laser's medical success si<»r\ is 
due !>* i»‘ OIII'II III^ ••• I mills \ I.I « r 
beam can sever tissue like a scalpel or 
i>»m it like a sublet ing iron. 

It cleats blocked blood \esse|s like an 
oxygen lancet. It smashes kidney and 
gall stones like a lackhatnnicr and flat- 
lens proud flesh and warts like a hull- 
dozer. 

US physicist Theodore Maiman can- 
not have foreseen this triumphant prog- 
ress when he invented the laser in 1 960. 
His initial problem was that no-one 
knew what to do with it. 

Even specialist journals refused to 
puhlish articles about his invention. Yet 
the new technology soon made headway 
in medicine, with an initial break- 
through in eye surgery. 

Conventional methods usually failed 
to reattach a detached cornea. It look 
the loser beam, which passed through 
the optical system of the human eye and 
concentrated its energy on the retina, to 
do the trick. 

Lasers were first used in eye surgery 
in 1961. Dermatologists followed suit 
two years later. 

ojjoqy^g, 

Branches of surgery, due largely to the 
development of optical glass via which 
tile laser beam can be sent round corn- 
ers and past obstacles. 

The catheter used by the Diisseldorf 
surgeons has an inside diameter of 
1.5mm. It incorporates a guide wire and 
a quartz fibre a mere U.fiintn in diame- 
ter. 

In combination with an endoscope, 
used to keep an "eye" on the operation, 
lasers are now beamed nt the furthest 
corners of the human body. 

The use to which they are put de- 
pends mainly on their wavelength, 
which is is determined by the laser me- 
dium. or substance stimulated lo emit 
radiation. 

Neodym-YAG, argon, dyestuff and 
carbon dioxide lasers are the categories 


Frankfurter Rundschau 


mainly pm to medical use. carbon diox- 
ide lasers being considered the "wor- 
khorse" of the team. 

They heam infra-red light, invisible to 
the naked eye, that releases its total en- 
ergy on reaching the mu face ol its tar- 
get. 

They thus have no in-ilcptli efleet 
whatever, making them an extremely 
useful culling tnnl for surgeons. 

NeoJym-YAG lasers also beam in- 
fra-red light but differently. T heir radia- 
tion is widely spread in body tissue ami 
penetrates up to six millimetres into the 
body while hardly affect ing the surface. 

Depending on file duration of expo- 
sure, this laser category can be used to 
cauterise, evaporate or carbonise tissue, 
h can also he used to rejoin severed 
blood vessels. 

Infra-red lasers tliii- serve as a kind 
of optical scalpel used in largely blood- 
less surgery. 

T lie inlia-red ray is accompanied by a 
pilot beam ol visible light so the doctor 
can see where the laser is heading. Its 
paiii is identical to that of the working 
laser. 

The argon laser, with its green light, is 
used ii> operate on detached retinas and 

!. ■ 1 . ill- >• , •.•■III. ,111. 1 pi . .11.1 I!..- ll 1 1 ••II, 

the .skin. 

The effect laser beams have on file 
body are based on three factors: light, 
heal and high energy, of which the last- 
named triggers what can only be termed 
mini -explosions. 

If the heat generated by a laser beam 
exceeds 60* C the tissue coagulates, 
body protein is denatured and the tissue 
eventually disintegrated. 

The precise effect again depends on 
the specifications of the laser used, 
wavelength and energy being the crucial 
factors. 

They determine how deep the beam 
penetrates into the tissue and what ef- 
fect it has there. 

There is also a difference between a 
continuous beam and a flicker. Work is 
under way on using these parameters to 

Continued from page 12 

sulphuric air exhausting the alkaline re- 
serves of concrete is largely to hi time for 
rusting steel in reinforced concrete 




bridges across the River Main nre in 
need of repair. These essential repairs 
will cost DM4(lm. 

There cun be no doubt that harmful 
atmospheric substances, jointly with 
dump, arc to blame for premature age- 
ing of buildings. 

The Federal' government says envi- 
ronmental damage to buildings amounts 
to un estimated DM4 bn a year, adding 
that this is only a rough estimate and the-, 
lower limit of (lie likely expense. : 

More detailed findings arc not yet 
available, und that alone is an indication 
of how helpless we are iq the faCe pf at,- . 
mosphcric pollution' and its repercus- . 
sions. • I 1 - .' ’.' ? 

Lutz Wickfc,; scientific director at ihe 
Environmental * Protection Agency in 


the best effect. They are of crucial im- 
portance for file laser's medical future. 

This shape of tilings to come is under 
investigation anil development til laser 
medicine centres in Liihcck. Ulm and 
Berlin. "We aim to make full use of the 
laser’s bandwidth lor medical uses. Our 
task is to ascertain the necessary pro- 
cess parameters," says physicist Profes- 
sor Gerhard Muller. 

I lo and medic Dr Peter Bcrlicn are in 
charge nf the Berlin Laser Medicine 
Centre, a non-profit limited company 
engaged in practical development work 
at the city’s Free University. 

Laser uses in cardiac mul circulatory 
medicine are the s|varhead nf develop- 
ments. Reopening blood vessels blocked, 
say, after a heart attack is the objective. 

Phuioablaiiou. a kind of optical cau- 
terisation used to remove chalk deposits 
on the inside walls of blood vessels, has 
proved most .satisfactory with a Neo- 
dytn-YACi laser. 

Light is be a tiled at the affected area 
at nanosecond intervals, smashing the 
chalk ami leaving harmless molecular 
fragments. 

Berlin experts feel the ideal surgical 
tool f««r phoinahlation will, however, he 
the cxciiner laser, which is still at the 
development stage. 

Many problems remain to he solved 
before it cun be used in practice. “We 
had to use a coolant because the blond 
colouring absorbs light and heals the 
M-i.-l ' I *i • ' ■•! Mullet .. nieilM-Mi- 

ing one such problem. "We found a sa- 
line solution served the purpose well." 

The absorption ol light by haemoglobin, 
the blond colouring, may be a handicap in 
“trouble-shooting” blocked arteries, hut it 
makes another use possible. 

It can he harnessed to make laser heat 
blood vessels Ironi within, coagulating 
the vessel wall and cauterising, say. vari- 
cose veins from inside. 

Beamed at from outside, angiomas 
and port-wine marks on the skin, both 
of which are due to vesicular malform- 
ations, can be eliminated. 

Angiomas affect infants and can not 
just deface them; when located near in- 
ternal organs such as the respiratory 
tract they can be potentially lethal. 

When the affected blood vessel is 
cauterised the tissue is starved of blood 


Berlin, has written a book about "The 
Ecological Billions" environmental pol- 
lution is costing us. 

Adding up figures in this way may 
jsem i dubious inasmuch as some da- 
nfSgerannot be quantified in cost terms, 
but Wicke’s figures are nonetheless imr 
pressive. 

, He nrriyes at un annual total of 
DM48bn in damage to nature, health 
and buildings due to atmospheric pol- 
lution. That is twice ns much as is cur- 
rently invested; in environmental pro- 
tection. . : • 

<4 He goes otic step. further and claims 
. that sitrjet enforcement of .static emls- 
' § ion regulations, compulsory efl,talyijc 
converters for nil new cars and pollu- 
tion control of old installations would 
cost DM80bn by fhe turn of the centu- 
ry-" \ :'•••' ' ! 

Yet it Would prevent damage totall- 
ing DM2 50bn, he sayti, . ” : ’ ; 

Matthias Fink 

(SOdtlcunche Zcllung. Munich. I fi July I 


and dies. As the beam must penetrate the 
skin to reach deeper tissue strata a coolant 
is needed. 

in this case ice cubes are used. Infra-red 
light from a Ncndym-YAG laser passes 
through the ice but the skin is kept cool. 

Lasers have earned their first merit 
marks in treating tumours of the bladder, 
the kidney, (he stomach, the intestines and 
Ihe respiratory tracts. 

All present serious problems ami are 
accessible by endoscope. ’The tumour tis- 
sue is cither coagulated or evaporated. 
Open surgery, which cun he such a burd- 
en, is unnecessary. 

Laser target areas are transformed to a 
depth of several millimetres into ruined 
tissue, [lie remains of which are rinsed out 
for laboratory analysis. 

Willi luck the patient will have only a 
small sear to remind him of the dangerous 
Luinour a year after laser treat me ill. 

Laser specialists harness the beam’s 
high-energy effect to shatter kidney, gall 
and bladder stones. 

T he highest energy level is used to make 
this ''optical breakthrough." which is 
brought about when the laser beam gener- 
ates u plasma of ionised molecules in the 
tissue. 

T he result is a miniature explosion, with 
lasers beamed at intervals to trigger a seri- 
es of controlled mi iii-dclonut ions. 

The stones are shattered and disintegr- 
ate into molecular fragments as though 
they had been smashed by a jackhammer. 

Other uses ol the versatile laser are in 
be found in all branches of elinic.il medi- 
eiiie. In gynaecology, tor instance, abdomi- 
nal ad lie sions eau be successfully treated 
by carbon dioxide lasers. 

Irregularities uf the womb are coagulat- 
ed by Ncudyni-YAG lasers, which are also 
used to reopen blocked Fallopian tubes 

Fig vs arts in the genitals are evaporated 
n-ine Insets under a nikiostopc without 
damaging the skrn underneath them. 

Urologists use YAG lasers beamed .it 
inters als to treat u retinal strictures in nd- 
diiion to laser treatment ol bladder and 
kidney tumours. 

Neurologists can use lasers to coagulate 
brain tumours, while blocked drainage 
channels are cleared by lasers to treat hy- 
ilroen cep haly. 

Even functional brain surgery can now 
be carried out using super-thin optical fi- 
bre to cauterise pans of the brain where, 
say. Parkinson’s disease originates. 

Orthopaedic surgeons aim to use lasers 
to treat damaged inter-vertebral discs. 
They have reported successful laser surg- 
ery on Laboratory animals. 

Dermatologists have used lasers to treat 
warts and port-wine stains and to remove 
tattoos. 

Professor Muller feels removing tattoos 
can be a most important factor for reso- 
cialising certain categories of young peo- 
ple and helping them to find work.. 

New laser uses developed by eye sur- 
geons include the elimination of lenticular 
nuclei in cases of cataract. . 

As the sac remains intact ir may be re- 
filled using a transparent gel which is Mill 
at the development stage,; making it unne- 
cessary to implant a rigid lens. 

This list could be continued, but laser 
applications are not merely of methodical 
importance; they also help 1 to cut health 
service costs. 

Surgery seldom needs repeating. ’Pa- 
tients spend less time in .hospital. They 
.convalesce faster and can get back to work 
sooner. These arc major advantages nf la- 
ser treatment. Professor Muller mentions 
yet another: : : ; 

•"Medical lusdrs Counteract thd impres- 
sion of the laser being a death rny.iln 
reality light is a 4oprce of health and the 
laser is a curative beami"j ’■ • • • 

i ■ ; Wolfgang Sttvfliuis 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, Lfl July 1988) 
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F emale passion v. male obduracy: 
an Oberammergau play 


I lie nonicn or OUerninnicrguu ore in- 
volved in an unholy row over vvlnit is 
niennf to be a holy festival; the Passion 
Huy. There lime ulvvuyx been quarrels 
and disputes about something or oilier 
ul Oberammergau, hut fliK one Inis a 
new flavour. Ilunnes Burger reports on 
the passion behind ihe Passion Play for 
the Hamburg weekly, tile Deutsches 
.1 Ugenielnex Souutagsbfa/t. 

T here were women there, of course. 

when ihe lllaek Plague readied its 
height in Oheraminergim in 1633 unci 
the people vowed that a passion play 
would he put on every I tl years — with 
the result that the Lord is said to have 
delivered them from the Plague. 

Ami for the next 2iHI years nr so. 
women indeed did play their lull part in 
the Ohcruntmcrguii Passion Play. 

But. about years ago things 

changed. I he involvement of women 
was reduced to die unmarried under the 
age of 35. 

I oday. Ohcrainmcrgairs women are 
challenging to regain an etpial place. But 
they are not having much .success 
against male defence which is both diffi- 
cult to rationalise and stubborn. 

Mure than 3511 years after the vow. 
the Black Plague has certainly disap- 
peared. but the plagues of jealousy and 
obstinacy have remained. 

Earlier grounds for disputes such as 
what sort of schmalzy text should be used 
and what kir>clty scenes shoufd ibusjraic 
Nazareth (not to mention issues like anti- 
Semitism | have disappeared. The outside 
work! just could not care any mnre. 

^ ul a battery of angry women pitting 
their wits against the resistence of stub- 
born and blinkered men gives n new di- 
mension to Ohernmmcrgau's strife. 

Although the CSU mayor has put for- 
svard a motion to give women equal 
rights, and iitiliough the Catholic priests 
support the women's case, the local 
CSU councillors, the majority, reject it. 

The women have two aims. They want 
to become involved without any limits 
being pul on how far their involvement 
may go; and they want a part in the deci- 
sion making. 

The second is significant, because be- 
fore each Passion Play, a committee is 
set up. If discrimination were to be eli- 
minated. the women would then be free 
to, through the committee, also have a 
sav in who plays what role - nn import- 
ani decision — and other important de- 
cisions. Who plays Mary and other im- 
portant female roles is decided by men. 

1 1 you ask in Ohcruinnicrguu. no one 
see ills tu know’ any more exactly why 
the involvement of women was restrict- 
ed hist century (apart from in the choir). 

Some say that men simply wanted to 
spend longer al midi lions with unmarri- 
ed women muter ihe age of 35, sate in 
Ihe knowledge that their own wives 
were sitting quietly at home. 

< Inc of thy campaigners at the head of 
the bank* said: " They simply want young 
girls around them, not old women.” 

But there are other theories. These 
are connected with the rising popularity 
of the Passion Play in the huh century 
ami cite associated rise of tourism. 
There were not many big hole!* and, us 
a result, all available space wits used for 
accnmniiidulitm — almost every spare 
bedroom was in use. . 


This meant (hat the housewife whs 
needed to look after the guests and earn 
money — while the husband acted. 

Today, there is scarcely a private 
room let in Obcrurnmergau during the 
Passion Play, hut the restrictions on 
women still apply. The tmti-chmigc lob- 
by — which means the male team in the 
local council and figures behind the 
scenes such as a silent string puller 
culled Gerhard Ostler, who is the head 
of ml mi nisi ration — assemble a bundle 
of arguments why the involvement or 
women should not he increased. 

[•-itcli argument is as threadbare as 
ihe next: extra wardrobes would he 
needed if biblical scenes of Jerusalem 
were acted Ivy as many women as men; 
ami an extra women s lavatory would 
have tit he built - and that would he 
expensive: and then any change would 
he a break with tradition (which tradi- 
tion? The last I 2li years or the 2.1d 
years before thin?). 

Three Oberammergmi women took 
tlu* battle further by getting up a peti- 
tion and appealing 10 a civil court in 
Munich. 

But the court rilled that the Passion 
Play should not be regarded under pub- 
lic law as an organisation which should 
be required to pay heed to equal treat- 
ment of both men and women. 

it rejected the application and withdrew 
from ihe ease, even though the Oberam- 
niergau Passion Play organisation is not a 
private club but a public one. 

And that is quite apart Irom the fact 
that the occasion could hardly be more 
appropriate for equal treatment of men 
and women such ns this, with its reli- 
gions theme. 

But the women are not giving up. 
They can reckon on public support 
from outside Oberammergau. Although, 
it must be said that experience has 
shown that the more the support from 
outside the village the women get, that 
the more obdurate the Oberammergau 
men are likely to become. 

The women think that professional 
jealousy is a reason. About 300 women 
would be interested in acting if they had 
a chance, but there is no room for more 
than about 1,000 to take pari. They are 
all in groups which lake turns. 

Equality would mean many men being 
replaced by women and, say the women, 
giving up the gratuities they are paid. 

The three spokeswomen for the women 


said; “The men talk 
■so piously about 
the vow. But it 
hasn’t anything to 
do with that. It has 
a lot to do with 
making money. 
And to make more 
of it they would 
even like tu have 
men aciing even ihe 
parts of crying 
women." 

Ilunnes Hrnger 

(IXulschLS Alllll'llk'l lll'-v 
Si'iuiUetMiiii. 
H.imlmr^. I 7 July pJSJi) 



But don’t you see? There's room for both of usl 

(I'hulor Svcii Sim, in) 


Garden designed to help blind 
develop a feel for flowers 


W hen the HundcsgartemchiM (fed- 
eral garden show) ended last Oc- 
tober in Diissekiorf's Siidpark, two 
things happened: a route designed for 
blind people was kept; and the job of 
rescaping the grounds was given to 
menially mid physically handicapped 
people. 

There was initially a lot of opposition 
to the second because some city offi- 
cials thought it would be too much to 
expect. Bui they wore proved wrong and 
the scheme had bcenjiuccessful. 

I lie garden show was .set amid about 
3tt kilometres or criss-crossing paths. 
Integrated into this was a twn-kiloinctrc 
network through and around 16 sepa- 
rated gardens laid out for blind people. 

The show is over but ihe park is open 
to the public and the route for the blind 
has hecn improved. 

Rcnaic Koch is u 2 5 -year-old who is 
on the committee of the local associa- 
tion for the blind. She has been blind 
from birth. 

She demonstrated the route around 
the gardens using a Walkman and an in- 
formation box which has been deve- 
loped by a group in Marburg called 
“tactile media". The box contains relief 
maps of each of the separate gardens 
plus Braille explanations. A commen- 
tary is played over the Walkman. 

Frau Koch s first port of eall was the 
summer flower garden. Thai is marked 
by something that to the sighred visitor 



Information table In relief . 


. Renata Kooh at tha SUdpark. 

|Phntu: Bqmc K nappe) 


is merely decoration but to a blind per- 
son is a signpost — a pa veil square 
about a square metre set into tlic 
ground. 

I his indicates that two paces to the 
right there is an information board with 
Bruilic script and diagram malic infor- 
mation in relief. 

TIi is enables Frau Kock to find out 
what is flowering and where: and gives 
her an idea of the layout, where the 
paths arc and where they lead to. 

She walks with the aid of n stick, 
which she uses to stay close id the edge 
of die- path. Occasionally a flower with a 
long stem brushes her hand. She feels 
the plant and immediately recognise* 
what it is. Sometimes she has to squat to 
reach n plant. 

There is a system of bulbous metal 
caps on the ground to signal diversions 
where the path curves, or where there is 
a blind alley or some other irregular- 
ity. Plates set in the ground guide her to 
various subsidiary paths and crossings. 

• Frau Koch tested the information box 
at home before she used it in SUdpark, 
but she sometimes still becomes dis- 
oriented; sometimes in places where the 
din has covered the . raised periphery 
marker j making it difficult to discern, 
she makes a false step. 

The system does have a few prob- 
lems. Frau Koch said afterwards. “Sixty 
per cent positive, 40 per cent negative." 

She had problems finding the con- 
necting way between twp of the garden 
She found the paved signal stone but 
was unable to find the . information 
table. 

She described the course as a strain. 
She said that going alone meant a lot of 
concentration to get the feel of the cir- 
cuit and avoid impediments. “Often, 
people stand, in the way and 1 can fed 
the looks of curiotisity. 

“However, I agree entirely with the 
idea of. a fully integrated circuit, al* 
though some in our association would 
rather huve had n separate, route where 
there would have been even less stress* 
linn would have meant much more 
pence, but I would personally bn w 
found such special treatment a little ab* . 
normal.” 

She praised the idea of having such an , 
area and an Idea which board members 
of the association for the blind :C0uW 1 
become involved in. And the simplicity 

Continued on page IB 
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■ LEISURE 

Prince Iron Heart and the 
passionate collector 



S icgmar Wansel collects, sells and pu- 
blishes comics. There are 40,1)00 in 
Iiis collection, which is stored in two 
rooms in a Cologne suburb, 20 kilome- 
tres from his flat. 

it was a privilege Tor me to see it; 1 was 
only the fourth person to do so. 

Many of the individual comics are 
worth as much as 2,000 marks — hence 
the security. The cellar, slacked to the 
ceiling with comics, is heavily locked and 
holicd. Comics arc everywhere in boxes 
and chests. Everything is numhered. On- 
ly the path front the door to his desk is 
clear. 

“Wyatt Earp”, “Speedy” and “Lassy” 
are displayed on his desk. But lie finds 
the drawings too plump. They lack detail. 
Which is why the Piccolo series of comics 
is his true love. “Connoisseurs know that 
Piccolos are the real comic strips," he 
said. Connoisseurs arc only interested in 
the comies front the fifties and sixties. 

Piccolos are the most sought after com- 
ics. They came out in 1 953 in a seven and 
a half by seventeen centimetres format. 

He has been more than a collector for 
some years now. He is the first specialist 
to have produced a systematic reference 
bonk for German comics and their pro- 
duction. 

'Tltx “Illustrated History of German 
t ninics.” puhli.slu.-d by his comic Zcil 
company since 1986, has gone into its 
ninth volume. 

He visits all the large and small comic 


auctions and fairs. In July he was at the 
“International Comic-Salon” Erlangen - 
the most important comic fair. About 
25,000 fans were there. They crowded 
into the town’s castle and tents. 

Among other things, they heard lec- 
tures ou “The Investment Value of Com- 
ics." and “Comics and Their Readers.” 
However Wnnsel was more interested in 
addding to his Piccolo collection. But 
they are rnre and expensive. 

He has about thirty of them in his col- 
lection. Among Iiis Piccolos are “Akim 
Lord of the Jungle" - n Turzan rip-off 
from the fifties - “Sigriid”. die fighting 
knight, “Blitz”, the newspaper hoy mid 
“Nick" the space traveller. 

They arc all post-war generation com- 
ics for children and have wonderfully 
simple themes. The good win and the bad 
lose. Sicgmar then showed inc the first 
Mickey Mouse comic published in Ger- 
many in 1951. li cost 75 pfennigs then. 
Totlay it will cost you DM800. 

The essayist Sigmund von Radccki 
said: “Collecters are people who collect 
rarefies in the hope dial they will become 
even rarer.” 

This explains WansoTs nourishing 
comic business. For many people want to 
own a complete series. Demand like that 
makes good business. 

A month ago a former publishing house 
employee wanted to sell his comic collec- 
tion. Wansel bought 20,000 comics for a 
five figure sum. It look a fortnight to sort 

ili. -m ••ul .m.l I,, Lippis In oisl, HI1..TS 

His only personal collection comprises 
a series called Piccolos — and it is one of 
the best in Germany. 

For him collecting is the hobby which 
became his livelihood. He had to train 


himscir. Originally he worked as a 
draughtsman. He remembers Imw dem- 
anding the job was. It involved a lot of 
drawing. You could not afford to make a 
mistake. 

At the age of 26 he was tired of it. He 
wanted to try something else. 1 1c decided 
to study photography. He did. for six 
years and got a degree, lie then faced 
starting a new career from scratch. 

Admittedly he had worked as a freel- 
ance draughtsman on the side. But he did 
not want a regular draughtsman’s job 
again. Besides they were scarce. And he 
reckoned he could nut compete with es- 
tablished photographers. 

Instead he devoted himself in his 
sparetinic to his hobby. He cannot ex- 
plain why this became a passion. He said 
ft just began to fascinate him. 

”11 I read a comic it reminds inc of my 
childhood. If 1 see comics at kiosks I'll 
buy them if I can. 

“In my childhood I found it ul tractive 
to read comics when 1 wasn't supposed 
U>. I read them under the bed and in 
class.” 

In 1974 lie wiis 25. He hud not 
touched a comic for 13 years, lie acci- 
dently came across u new edition of 
“Prince Iron Heart" in a railway station. 

A collectors' magazine’s advertise- 
ment aroused his interest. He started bu- 
ying comies at flea markets. He bar- 
gained at comic auctions and advertised 
in specialist mngnzincs. At the end of the 
first month lie had more comics than he 
needed, so lie sold the rest. 

Selling comics became his livelyhood. 
It determines his daily routine. He gets 
up ul nine. Inis breakfast at half past and 
at ten gels organised and rends ihe post. 
He then drives to the cellar where he pro- 
cesses his comic orders. 

He lias 2.000 customers. He takes care 
*4 ab»iiu I so orders a week He organises 
the orders Into bundles and puts bills nn 
lop. He finishes this al ahout eight in the 
e\ cuing. 

He never feels lonely during work. He 
interrupts work to eat and to take care of 



Serious about comics . . . Slegmar 
Wansel. (rimiu: Prtvnu.) 


other errands. Or he simply visits a 
friend. 

At the end of year lie lias a profit in the 
till to which Iiis publications contribute. 

In the evenings Wunscl is al his desk in 
Iiis 40 square metre apartment. He has 
been living there for thirteen years since 
his student days. The tenth volume of Iiis 
reference book should he out ill Septem- 
ber. Volume eleven of the first Winnclou 
series is coming out in December. The 
volumes have all Ihe fuels and figures you 
need. 


Wansel intends to break into the ad- 
vertising side i»r the business. His pro- 
spects sire good. Libraries, science and 
buuk shops are interested in comics. Jl 
looks like they have n rosy future alicud 

of them. ... .. .. 

lasso Lnzweiter 


(RliL'iniM-hirr Mvikut/C'hrisi unit Well. 


Bonn, 1 July IVHR) 


Continued from page 14 

of the orientation system was an attrac- 
tive feature, even if its effectiveness wns 
reduced through oversight. 

These faults are being eliminated. Af- 
ter the show was over, the task of rem- 
oulding the gardens was handed over to 
a work group consisting of mentally and 
physically handicapped people. 

There was some opposition because 
| some city officials thought that handi- 
capped people would be overtaxed. 

They were wrong. The group was ex- 
tremely efficient. It worked in conjunc- 
tion with the parks and gardens depart- 
ment. 

For Horst Borrmann, head of the 
work group, it had already been decided 
to improve the route for the blind and in 

Jin 

Now there are no more path signals 
that lead to nowhere; no more Bowers 
that ure out of reach. 

And a suggestion that had been re- 
jected on aesthetic grounds thatflowcr 
beds and flower pots be raised to mukc 
them more accessible, has been compli- 
ed with. Borrmann said there had been 
“no problems.” 

. T he information tables and the informa- 
tion boxes now have to be adapted to the 
changed gardens. Everything Is improved. 
Only the hostesses, who gave friendly help 
during the federal garden show, have gone! 
Bui who knows? Perhaps Herr Borrmann 
even has an idea to remedy that. 

Ferdinand Quante 
. (Rhcinlschcr Mcrkur/Chrisi uikJ Well, 
'Bonn, 15 July 1 9«H) 


D uring the summer, television plan- 
ners resort to an old trick to entice 
viewers from beaches hack to the televi- 
sion sets. 

They dig out Karl May westerns. 
(May is a German who. although he 
never went to America, wrote in the 
1 9th century graphic novels about Am- 
erican Indians). 

They arc still as fresh and as enter- 
taining ns they were when they first ap- 
peared on television 25 years ago. Pi- 
erre Brice has the leading role as 
Winnetou, the Apache leader, 

Brice is 59 years old. The indcslruci- 
ble actor is as evergreen as the films he 
acted in. Since 18 June he has been tri- 
umphing again as leading actor in the 
Karl May festival in Bad Scgcbcrg (Bad 
Scgchcrg, north of Hamburg, runs 
! f^fCa r I Maysto-i 

rics every year). 

For 25 years, Brice has been the embo- 
diment of the noble Red indinn. Brice 
himself wrote die play "Winnclou the Ap- 
ache” for Bad Scgcbcrg. He made sure 
dint he used original Red Indians sayings. 

Brice remember?! dearly, how the 
Berlin film producer, Horst Wcndlandt, 
discovered him ut the Berlin film festiv- 
al in 1 962. Wcndlandt asked him to act ;■! 
Karl May. Brice had never even heard,! 
of Karl May. But he accepted the purl 1 
after the role was explained to him. He 
acted with the late! Lex Barker in 11; 
Karl Mny films. Barker, who died in 
1973, pluyed the white blood brother,: 
Old Shatlerhand. 

1 Can Brice explain why generations of i 
Germans have Idved Katrl May, fend why 


An Apache chief 
who remains 
a German hero 



,A6tor Brioe, B8, stilt playing Wlnne- 

tOUi ,!,'•■• : (Pjlotacdpa) 

Tpday hundreds of. thousands of ihera- 
make tlfe bijgrj mage 10 the' Ktjrl May -' 
festival at Bad Segeberg? . 

. The native Ifrsnchfnan says: “Wtapo? 
itoii Is a hero . who ihapugm* 

Jus message coufage^dsIv^hd.ncitfjGah^ 
loyally. To him friendship is a phUbfOi . 


phy of life and not a mere fashionable 
word. 

“Germans love Winnclou, because he 
is the embodiment of a great dream, a 
man who remains true to himself and 
who risks his life Tor his friends." 

Over the years Pierre Brice has added 
his own philosophy lo the role. More 
perhaps than Karl May did. He de- 
scribed his understanding of the rale as 
follows: "Winnetou’s desire for peace is 
particularly relevant today. He talks to 
his enemies without fear of losing face. 
Karl May literature and .Winnetou’s phi- 
losophy should be compulsory reading 
for politicians. Perhaps politics would a 
more peaceful matter. Many politicans 
read Karl May as children. Bui they 
have forgotten Winneiou’s words of 
wisdom.” 

; Brice* 1 felt fortified r Mien? -Manfred 
’ Worner • NATO General Secretary ■* 
encouraged him to pass on Winnctou's 
. message of pence to the young. . \ 

. For years' now, dark-hairq^ Brice bail 
; been it televison Kero for Bast Gcrmaq 
youth. The East Germans have a Karl 
. Mny museum . and with a’ gallery in 
Radcheul in Saxony, Pictures or Bride 
hang along with pictures of tfiq author^ ; 

Herbert Grncdlke, the director 0f (he 
.East German Kitfl May gafnds 'In Rath? 
ion, ipvited- Brick jujfl: his- Add Indian 
tribesmen during a ‘visit of thc Segcbar^ 
.festival, to . . ttilt? part fn ■ the .Rathcri 
1 games at the' end -of July., price's wlfej 
i-Helia; says the Efii&f 1 Gerinans love 
jWinhetoh. Thpft.gtjG thousands qf faij 
mail letlofs.from jJWfi flatly.; j- , ^ ; 
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